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HE belief of a fupreme, fu- 
perintending beine is, and 
las been fo univerfal in all ages and 
places of this fublunary world, that 
to mention is any where made of a 
ution of atheifts. Although modern 
difcoveries have laid open tribes of 
hvages who fhew very few exter- 
mal tokens of religion, yet all re- 
tain fome faint traces of the know- 
ledge of a God. 
That men have no innate ideas is, 
I apprehend, fully proved by Mr. 
ke ; therefore the firtt impref- 
fons on our minds muft be thole we 
receive from external objects, after- 
Wards enlarged by information and 
teflection,—from one or both of 
which we mutt deduce our idea of a 
deity, In enquiries on this fubject 
confiiderable affiltance may, I con- 
tive, be drawn from our know- 
edge of enlightened antient hea- 
thens, andthe favages difcovered in 
modern times ; as for the patriarehs, 
and their defcendents, the Jews, f 
© not apprehend they can have a- 
any place, as it is evident they were 
afited by revélation. 
Csi. Mag. Vol. I. No. 8. 
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Confiderations on Religion in general, but more particularly on the 
Chriftia 4 . 


by A. Z. 


That for ages before, and a con- 
fiderable time after our Saviour’s ap- 
pearance on earth, the world was 
generally immerfed in idolatry is in- 
dubitable; and though the human 
mind was much improved by the li- 
terature of the Egyptians, Grecians 
and Romans, ftill numbers of their 
wifeft men broached and propagat- 
ed the grofleft abfurdities concern- 
ing a deity, and the firft caufe of 
all tentible objects, celeitial and ter- 
relirial; but fome few, arguing from 
effects to caufes, concluded, as ap- 
pears from Cicero’s Natura Deo- 
rum, Xc..that all material beings, 
as well as the rational faculties of 
the foul, muit have originated with, 
and be preierved by an uncreated, 
immaterial and omnipotent free a- 
geut, tho’ they improperly confined 
the interpofition of providence, and 
reftriéted it to thoie things which 
are of coniequence in the eyes of 
man"; ~wagna Dei curant, parva ne- 


gligunt. Cic. de Nat. Deor. as if all 


things were not equally valuable, or 
jniignificant in the fight of him who 
js the creator of afl, and a general 

rr ~ infigain,. 


















352 
interference as eafy to him whofe 
fiat is operation, and with whom 
willing and doing are one. ‘The 
fame author alfo erred in fuppofing 
the governor of the univerfe corpo- 
real, contrary to the fentiments of 
Plato (a). 

If the enlightened heathens were 
fo ignorant of the being, &c. of a 
God, that their beft opinions were 
only founded on conjecture, what 
but thegroffeft ignorance can be ex- 
pected from men left entirely in a 
{tate of nature, whofe ideas are very 
few beyond thofe of mere perception ? 
Neither hasexperience difproved fuch 
an opinion ; for tho’ all nations, dif- 
covered for a few ages paft, appear to 
have fome idea of a God, yet it is fo 
imperfect that it evidently is found- 
ed only on fome greatly debafed tra- 
dition; from whence I conclude 
that this laft is the channel through 
which a knowledge of the deity has 
been conveyed to that part of the 
prefent generation, not aflifted by 
revelation, yet that reafon, improv- 
ed by worldly fcience, is capable of 
making the difcovery. 

I have faid we have no knowledge 
of a nation of atheifts, and I believe 
I might have been more particular, 
as I much doubt there being, or e- 
ver having been a fingle one, at leaft 
fince the {preading of chriftianity ; 
or that Spinofa, Hobbs, and their 
followers were as firmly rooted in 
the opinion of the non-exiftence of 
a God as they pretended to be, but 
that they had at times doubts, if 
not always imprefled with a certain- 
ty ; tho’ prompted to argue againft 
it by pride, and a defire of being 
regarded as fuperior to the reft of 
mankind in their rational faculties ; 
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to obtain which charaéter nothin 
could be more eligible than attack. 
ing an opinion generally adopte 
the reft of the ad ae this a 
added a {pirit of philofophifing Car's 
ried beyond due bounds: thefe pro. 
bably have been the motives which 
induced the above heads of the fea 
to broach the doétrine, in which 
they have been followed by fome 
from an incapacity of weighing their 
arguments, by others from a defire 
of fingularity, and by many (not 
truiting folely to deiftical principles) 
becaufe fuch an opinion fuited belt 
to their courfe of life. But fuppof- 
ing, Lucretius and other heathens 
really difbelieved the being of a 
God, yet as fome, from a contem- 
plation of nature only, fuppofed it, 
what excufe can modern atheitts, or 
pretenders to atheifm plead, when 
they have not only the fame book 
of nature, the knowledge of which 
is much improved by modern difco- 
veries, but alfo the affiftance of re- 
velation, in records as well authen- 
ticated as any of the ancient hitto- 
ries. 

he author of Religio-Medici, 
whofe opinion is conformable to 
that I advance, in anote, page 54, 
afks ‘* what will you fay of Vanenes, 
who was burned alive for atheifm 
at Thouloufe, in France, anno 1628, 
who, as he was going to the ftake, 
{aid to thofe who led him, among 
other things, pray feel my pulle, 
and fee if you can perceive the leail 
emotion or alteration in it ; you fhall 
not find me utter the leaft word of 
defpair, as your Chrift did upon the 
crofs. And when he was brought 
to the ftake, to which he wasbound, 


and felt the heat of the fire, he cried 
out 


LOLA LLL CL ttt LD 
(a) Quod Plato fine corpore Deum effe cenfet, id, quale efle polit, intelligi 


Nat. Deor. lib. 1. 


non pote(t, 
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gt, my God! my God! a certain 
nonk who ftood by, hearing this 
dked him how he came to call on 
God now, fince he had denied him 
al his life before, upon which he 
afwered from the midit of the 
fames, “fir, it is only the manner 
of fpeaking.”” (5) 

This is, I conceive, an evidence a- 

inft, rather than in favour of thofe 
who credit the exiftence of atheifm; 
as vanity appears to have prevailed in 
Vanenes’ conduct, elfe why this dif- 
play of his refolution, in defiring his 
pulfeto be felt, which could only be 
aproof of his firmnefs, not of his be- 
lief, anda ftrong proof it certainly 
was, for though many meet death 
bravely, yet few, if any, without 
fome emotion, human nature ab- 
horring a diffolution. Mott men 
habituate themfelves to fome parti- 
cular term, or expletive, which they 
utter unknowingly: had Vanenes’ 
exclamation been of this nature, it 
might have been ufed inadvertently ; 
but tho’ his principles might have 
ledhim to blafphemy, certainly they 
would not to calling on God, from 
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whence I conclude the expreffion 
proceeded from the heart (c). 

An idea which, fora long time, I 
fuppofed would naturally flow from 
the belief of a fupreme, funerintend- 
ing poweris, that the governed areun- 
der fome obligations, and owe fome 
duties to the governor, which can- 
not be expreffed to an invilible be- 
ing otherwife than by adoration, 
and an endeavour to find out, from 
the light of reafon what conduc 
would be moft pleafing to him. Men 
in diftrefs naturally feek for relief, 
but manyevilsincidentto the human 
race, being beyond their power 
to remove, they would probably 
recur to a beneficent and power- 
ful God; hence prayers and fup- 
plications, by which means religion 
would be introduced among them, 
when left folely to the guidance of 
human reafon(d). But on amorema- 
ture confideration of the fubjeé, 
and of the informations given us of 
unenlightened favages, I fufpe& I 
had been led into this opinion more 
by a mind accuftomed to religious 
worfhip, confequently prejudiced, 
Yy2 than 





(6) 1 believe we err much in regard to proofs of ancient facts, all old authors 


being admitted as evidences, whereas only cotemporary writers, who have been 
Witnefles to, or well-informed of the fasts fhould be admitted, all copiers valued 
Only as hearfay, or fecond-hand evidences, or rather channels throu sh 
which the information has been handed down to us,—many tranfcribers make but 
one evidence, and, from the infirmities of human nature, the more hands the 
notices pafs through the lefs authentic they become, particularly when the quo- 
tation varies from the very words of the author, or is a tranflation. 

(c) Cicero in his treatife De Natura Deorum |. 1. doubts whether, without 
piety, the world would not be involved in conftant confufion, but piety cannot 
exift without the belief ofadeity. , eras 

“In fpecie autem ficte fimulationis, ficut relique virtutes, ita no -_ 
non poteft ; cum qua fimul & fan¢ctitatem & religionem tolli neceffe ; qui us fu ° 
latis, perturbatio vite fequitur & magna contufio. Atque haud {cio, an pietate 
adverfus deos fublata, fides etiam, & focietas humam generis, & una excellen- 
tilima virtus, juftitia tollatur. ( 

(dq) A nu Nom in the laft verfe of the 4th chapter of Genelis, oe men wees 
tocall on the name of the Lord, may lead fome to think that mankine continue 
about three hundred years without any religious worfhip; but roan wry 
part of the the fame chapter it appears that men facrificed to 2 ae vis 
Certainly a religious aét: 1 therefore conjecture that religious aflemblies, or a 


Joining in public worfhip then began. 
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than from the true merits of the 


cafe. 


From the beft enquiries I have 
had an opportunity of making, I 
find the North American favages, 
tho’ not quite deflitute of the no- 
tion of a God, have not the leait ap- 
pearance of religious worfhip, public 
or private among them. We are 
told of fome Indians who, like the 
ancient Perfians, fuppofe two all- 
powerful beings, one beneficent, the 
other malevolent, to the latter of 
whom their prayers and depreca- 
tions are addrefled, but none to the 
former, from a prefumption that his 
goodnefs will not permit him to pre- 
judice them, but rather the contra- 
ry. That there are many phytical 
evils in the world is apparent, yet 
attributing them to the operation of 
a mild and benevolent being is re- 
pugnant to human reafon ; therefore 
the fuppofition of two fupreme be- 
ings is very natural to men unen- 
lightened by knowledge, refleétion 
or revelation. From whence we may 
reafonably conclude that men who 
believe the exifience of only one fu- 
preme being, and that a beneficent 
one, would never, from the fimple 
light of nature, be induced to look 
on any religious a¢t as neceflary; or 
ifthey did, it would be confined to 
thankfgiving on any extraordinary 
inftance of good fortune : from this 
we may determine that the practice 
is traditionary, and derived from 
Adam, who probably was obliged 
to have recourfe to deprecatory and 
petitionary prayers foon after his 
expulfion from paradife, though not 
before, all his worfhip being, ’till 
that period, confined to praifes and 
thank{givings, 

We cannot doubt Adam’s being 
created in a flate of bodily and men- 
tal maturity, but whether his mind 
was replenifhed with all the reli gious 


knowledge his condition required, 
or that he received fome inftruétions 
from celeilial beings, with whomhe 
converted is not fo clear, though we 
have room to think fo frora what ig 
{aid of the forbidden fruit; yet, fup- 
poling the latter, we may reafonably 
conjecture he did not long continue 
ignorant of his duty to God; the 
relative duties, or obligations reci. 
procal between men, he may have 
received later, or they may have a- 
rifen in his mind as_ occafions of 
practiling them occurred. 

We can have no doubt of Adam’s 
handing down both thefe religious 
and moral duties to his pofterity 
pure, but in procefs of time man 
of them, at leaft of the firft claf, 
became vitiated, and fome obliterat- 
ed. To remedy which diforder it 
pleafed God to reveal his will at dif- 
ferent times, and in fundry man- 
ners ; hence arofe the diftinétion of 
natural and revealed religion, the 
latter being founded on the former, 
but enlarged in points of faith, tho’ 
not of morality, the duties of which 
continued the fame, 

Religion, Heaven’s greateft and 
belt cift to man was certainly grant 
ed folely for the benefit of the hu- 
man race, as God, fupremely hap: 
py in himfelf, cannot receive any 
addition from man. By religion we 
are introduced to a certain degree of 
intimacy with the deity, by it men 
are more firmly united in the bands 
of fociety, which would foon be 
rent to pieces, were it not for tts 
preceptsand rettraints; without it the 
wolf would not be more hoftile to 
the lamb than man to man ; perio 
nal defires and interefts would be 
the only guide to the flrong, with 
whom power would fupply the place 
of right, and the weak be neceflitat- 
ed to recur to craft, treachery and 
the works of darknels. 


Deitts 
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Deifts may argue in favour of 
se@titude of heart, founded on hu- 
man reafon, and the eternal fitnets 
of things ; but thefe reftraints would 
be quite infufficient to reprefs lutt- 
ful appetites, a thirft of revenge, co- 
yetoulnefs, and the long lift of un- 
ruly paflions, which can only be 
done by a proper knowledge of 
God’s will, accompanied with a fin- 
ere defire of pleafing him, from 
fear of prefent and future punifh- 
ments, if not from love. The mild 
precepts of religion inftruct us to 
calm our paffions, moderate cur de- 
fires and comply with the diétates 
of benevolence, by doing which we 
not only contribute to each others 
happineis, but likewife render our- 
felves acceptable to God. 

Weare in the dark as to the time 
when men began to forfake the true 
God after the flood, but may rea- 
fonably fuppofe idolatry was intro- 
duced into the world by flow de- 
grees, and originated in cuftoms not 
blameable. Gratitude to men emi- 
nent for abilities, virtues, or the in- 
vention of ufeful arts might occafion 
their being treated with a higher de- 
gree of refpeét than ufual, and the 
days of their births*or deaths annu- 
ally commemorated, ’till time had 
obliterated all knowledge of the firit 
occafions of fuch cuttoms ; fupertti- 
tion rendered them facred and reli- 
gious, (¢) which conjecture is con- 
fiderably ftrengthened by fome of 
the principal heathen gods, as Sa- 
rr — 
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turn, Jupiter, Bacchus, &c. having 
been kings and heroes. 

Another caufe of idolatry may 
have been a wrong conception of 
the deity, by confidering him as fo 
fuperior to man, that to addrefs him 
directly might be thought too pre- 
fumptuous, and that, as a mark of 
re{pect, it ought to be done through 
fome intermediate beings, who might 
alfo be fuppofed his minifters and 
agents inthe management of the 
world, and none were more likely 
to be thought fo than the fun and 
moon, whole true natures were un- 
known, but the benefits received 
from them confpicuous ; this we can 
hardly doubt to have been the origin 
of the Magician religion, the fimp- 
left of all the falfe ones iniroduced 
into the world, the fun being the 
undoubted origin of heat and light ; 
fire, which produces both thefe ef- 
fects, became a proper fymbol of 
that divinity, befides fire is, of all 
the elements, the pureft, and great- 
eft purifier of all things committed 
to it: though almoit every nation 
had its particular god or gods, the 
fun and moon appear to have been 
generally adopted. On the other 
hand the Egyptians carried paga- 
nifm to the higheft and moft abfurd 
pitch, deifying the vileft reptiles and 
inanimate things. 

Polytheifm being thus introduced 
into, and fpread over the world, it 
pleafed God to communicate him- 
felf to one man, (/) through whofe 


(e) The Author of Chriftianity, as old as the Creation, p. fays, ‘* It can not 
be imputed to any defect in the light of nature that the pagan world ran into ido- 
latry, but to their being entirely governed by priefts.”’ 

Tho’ the fhaft is directed againft priefts of the firft ages, yet I believe the 


wound was intended for thofe of modern times : 


be that as it may, the author’s 


allertion is certainly ill-founded, or rather impoffible, as we have no account of 
priefts of the true God prior to idolatry, therefore the cafe here is ftrangely per~ 
verted, and what unavoidably mutt have been an effect, 1s made a Caule, 


_(f) It is fuppofed that Abraham was 


his underftanding, by which he difcove 


avoid it quit his father Terah’s houfe, 


bred in idolatry, but that God enlarged 


red the vanity of fuch worfhip, and te 


polterity 
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potterity he defigned to thew fa- asthe fecond difpenfation, (2) or 
vour to, and reclaim mankind ; this at leaft as an introdu@ion to the 
may not improperly be confidered Jewifh. 

[To be c°ntinued.| 
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For the COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE, 


Pian for eftablifbing Schools in a new country, where the inhabitant; 
are thinly fettled, and whofe children are to be educated with a fhe 


cial reference to a country life. 


AKE any number of fet- 

lers, we will fuppofe fixty fa- 
milies, colleéted in a village, and 
they willbe able to fupport a fchool- 
matter, and eafily maintain their 
children at fchool: for twenty fhil- 
lings a year, paid by each family, will 
make up a competent falary for the 
matter, and the children will be 
cloathed and fed at home. 

But if thefe fixty families are dif- 
perfed over a large traét of country, 
from twenty to forty miles in ex- 
tent, how thall their children re- 
ceive the benefits of education? The 
mailer’s falary, it is true, can be 
paid as in the former cafe ; but few 
parents will be difpofed to incur the 
heavy expence of fending their child- 
ren from home, and boarding them 
at a diftant fchool. Hence, in fuch 
a fcattered fettlement, general igno- 
rance will enfue; and the people 
confequently degenerate into vice, 
irreligion and barbarifm.—To re- 
medy evils of fuch magnitude will be 
difficult ; perhaps it will be thought 
impracticable: to attempt it, how- 
ever, will be laudable; and all thofe 
who have the dearefl interefts of fo- 
ciety at heart, will give the meafure 
their fupport. 


If by charitable donations, or by 
grants of the ftate, adequate’ funds 
could be formed, to defray the ex- 
pences of the board and tuition of 
fuch children, the evils before men- 
tioned would be remedied : but fuch 
funds are not to be hoped for : and 
if they could be obtained, it might 
well be doubted whether that would 
be the beft mode of educating 
children deftined for a laborious 
country life. ‘There the boys are 
to be the future farmers, and the 
girls the farmers’ wives. If both 
could, in carly life, be well inftrué- 
ed in the various branches of their 
future employments, they would 
make better hufbands, better wives, 
and more ufeful citizens. And if 
the mode of communicating fuch mn- 
ftruétion could at the fame time 
enable them largely to contribute 
to their own fupport, another im- 
portant advantage would be gained. 
—Thefe reflections have given rife 
to the following 


PLAN of Epvcartion for a Coun- 
_ try Life. 


1. Let three or four hundred 
acres of land be appropriated for the 
ufe of a fchool: let it confift of 


’ 

) sheve applicd the word difpeniation, or more particular diftribution of Goo $ 

religious favours, or infiiw€tions to man ina larger feofe than it is ufually under ftood, 

not comprehending only the Jewihh and Chriftian revelations, but all others where 
new precepts are gwen, and dutics required, or renewed. 
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neadow, tillage and wood land, in 
convenient proportions. 

2, Let a fkilfal and induftrious 
manager be provided, who fhall him- 
felf be a complete farmer, and have 
two labourers, one acquainted with 
farming, the other with gardening, 
to affift him : 

3. Let the farm be completcly 
flocked, and all the requifite carri- 
ages and hufbandry utentils provid- 
ed: fuch tools as are defigned for 
boys, to be made of fizes fuited to 
their ftrength. 

Let the neceflary buildings 
be erected for a fchool, a boarding 
houfe, a barn and work-fhop. Thefe 
may be very plain and cheap, and 
at the fame time very comfortable. 
The neceflary furniture and tools 
mult alfo be provided. 

5- A fchoolmatter and fchool- 
mittrefs muft be chofen with much 
circumfpection. ‘The latter will be 
the houfe-keeper. 

6. A cook will be neceffary ; and 
he thould know how to drefs the 
plain, wholefome food of the coun- 
tty, in the beft manner. 

7. The childrens’ beds and bed- 
ding, cloaths and materials for 
doathing, muft be provided by their 
parents, 

The neceffary foundations being 
thus laid, the {chool and farm may 
be conducted agreeably to the fol- 
lowing regulations. 

1. No boy or girl under eight 
years of age fhould be admitted. 

2. Both boys and girls fhould be 
taught to read, write and cypher. 
The boys fhould alfo be inftructed 
lt every ufeful branch of hufbandry 

gardening, and the girls in eve- 
ty kind of work neceflary for far- 
Miers’ wives to know and practife. 

3- For the purpofe of working, 

the boys be divided into fuch a 
tumber of claffes as fhall be judged 
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convenient, diftributing equal pro- 
portions of the larger and {maller 
boys to each clafs. Whenever the 
nature of the work to be done will 
admit of it; let equal portions of it 
be afligned to the feveral claffes, in 
order to excite their emulation, to 
excel in indultry and fkill: and for 
this reafon each portion of land 
fhould be cultivated, throughawhole 
feafon, by the fame clafs to which 
it was firtt allotted. —lIt will be ob- 
vious to direct the feveral boys in 
the fame clafs, to perform fuch parts 
of the general labours required of it, 
as fhall be adapted to their feveral 
capacities and ftrength. 

4. All the boys may be taught 
the methods of making and rearing 
nurferies of the mott ufeful kind of 
fruit trees, fhrubs and buthes, and 
of improving the former by graft- 
ing and budding. Each boy fhould 
have an equal portion of land allot- 
ted to him, on which he fhould raife 
a nurfery ; and when he has finifh- 
ed his courfe of education, fhould 
be allowed to take home with him 
all the trees, fhrubs and buthes he 
has reared and cultivated; excepting 
only fuch a proportion as fhall be 
requifite for fupplying the fchool- 
farm. In like manner he fhould be 
allowed to take home with him a 
collection of ufeful garden feeds, Ia 
this way the molt valuable fruits 
and plants would in a few years be 
fpread and cultivated through the 
whole fettlement. 

5. When orchards fhall be grown, 
they may be inttructed in the art of 
making and fermenting cyder, fo as 
to produce a, foft and pleafant li- 
quor. 

6. A fmall brewery may be erect 
ed on the farm, and all the boys 
taught to malt barley and oats ; and 
both bovs and girls may be taught 
the art of brewing, fo far, at leat, 
as 
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as the fame might be pra¢tifed in 
every farmer’s family.——Perhaps by 
extending the plan of the malt- 
houfe and brewery, they might be 
able to fupply that wholefome and 
nourifhing liquor, good beer, toa 
great part of the fettlement; and 
thus the ufe of pernicious, diflilled 
liquors be fuperfeded. Malt, at 
feait, might thus be furnifhed, and 
yield a fmall revenue towards fup- 
porting the fchool. 

7. The management of cattle 
will make a neceflary branch of their 
education; and the modern method 
of managing bees will well deferve 
their attention. 

8. Tending the cattle, and pro- 
viding fuel and fencing ftuff, will be 
the principal employments of the 
winter. But the boys may alfo make 
the wood-work of all thofe utenfils 
of hufbandry which will be requi- 
fite for the enfuing feafon. The el- 
der boys will be capable of handling 
axes, and all the other tools ufed in 
thofe employments. 

g. The girls will be taught to 
few, to knit, to fpin, to cook, to 
make beds, to clean houfe, to make 
and mend their own cloaths, to make 
the boys cloaths when cut out, and 
to mend them—to milk cows, and 
to make butter and cheefe. 

10. ‘That they may learn to cook 
and perform all other houthold 
work, they fhould be divided into 
claffes, ia the fame manner in which 
the boys were clafled, and affift the 
houfe Keeper and cook, a week at a 
time, iN rotation. 

11. A colleGion of children, 
from eight to fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, thus regularly employ- 
ed, on a good farm, would be near- 
ly able to maintain themfelves ; and 
if the expences of their fehooling can 
thus be reduced as low, or nearly as 
low, a8 whea, in ordinary cafes, they 


live at home, the great obftacle to 
their education will be removed. 

12. The winter will be the fe 
fon moft favourable for the lite 
inflruction of the children ; as then 
they will have but few neceflary a. 
vocations; perhaps no more than 
will occafion that degree of exercife 
which the prefervation of their 
health may require. But their leam. 
ing need not be wholly interrupted 
in fummer. Every morning the 
boys may {pend two hours at {chool, 
and be ready to go in the field to 
work by cight or nine o’clock. And 
when they go out, the girls may ea. 
ter, and alfo fpend two hours at 
{chool. Again at one o’clock (if 
they dine at noon) the boys may 
attend the fchool, continuing there 
an hour and an half, or two hours; 
and the girls may fucceed them, as 
in the forenoon, attending the fchool 
a like length of time. Thus the 
fame mafler might every day teach 
both girls and boys ; and yet, in the 
whole, not to be confined above fe- 
ven or eight hours ina day.—An | 
hour every evening might be allow- 
ed the children, to amufe themlelves 
in innocent {ports. 

13. The employments of a coun 
try life are fo congenial to the hv- 
man heart, the mafter of this n- 
ral academy could hardly forbear te 
engage in them, im the intervals be- 
tween f{chool hours. He would na- 
turally be led to read the belt au- 
thors on agriculture and rural affairs, 
and to get fome acquaintance wit 
botany. He would ttudy theories 
tracing ufeful practices back to thet 
principles ; and thus be able to com- 
municate to the elder boyss ot 
youth, adegree of fcientilic xnow- 
ledge of the very important art ¢ 
which, inthe field, they daily learn 
ed the pract:ce. 

14. I hardly need mention, what 

ought 












sight to be an indifpenfable part of 
education in every literary inititu- 
tion, That the children at this ru- 
al academy would be taught the 

inet. and moft important prin- 
ciples of religion and morality. 

25. It is to be prefumed that the 
sbler farmers would continue their 
children at fchool till they fhould 
be fourteen or fifteen years old. 















Sal Thefe children of both fexes, might 
ing o make further advances in learning. 
fchoal They might ftudy geography, and 
field Re read fome initructive hitories, par- 
k. And ticularly the hittory of the United 
nay en. States, and a few of the beft Eng- 





lih moral writers, in profe and verfe. 
At the fame time they might learn 
fo much of book-keeping as would 
be ufeful in the country; and the 
boys might be taught geometry, 
practical furveying, and the prin- 
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us 26. Perhaps fome ufeful manu- 

teach | Mttories might be eltablifhed, in 

teas which the children, both male and 

ave fee female, might. be very ferviceable. 

iii Such an intitution as that here 

allow. § Metched out, need not be confined 

re to frontier fettlements ; tho’ the firit 

idea of it was fuggefted by a reflec- 

ona Hon on their fituation. Rural 
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with +As agreeable thoughts accom.- 

IIS, ~ pany good health ; as vio- 

their t paffions, and even phrenzy, are 

tt: effets of certain difeafes ; as 
- dulnefs and confufion of thought, 

mn may be occafioned by a loaded {lo- 

t of mach; and as the {wallowing of 

wh much ftrong liquor produces a tem- 
porary madnefs ;—as our thoughts, 

At ¥> when we are awake, are fo 
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{chools, or academies, upon fuch a 
plan, would perhaps be the mott 
ufeful that could be eftablithed in 
the country towns and counties of 
this and every other {tate in Ame- 
rica. Numerous advantages would 
refult from them. I will hint ata 
few. 

1. The children would be taught 
the plaineit and moft ufeful princi- 
ples and rules of religion and moras 
lity. 

2. They would be well and uni- 
formly educated in the moft necefs 
fary learning, and in the moft im- 
portant arts of civil life, huj/bandry 
and domeffie economy. 

3. ‘They would acquire habits of 
induttry. 

4. ‘heir manners and behaviour 
would be formed, and rendered mild 
and agreeable. 

5. A few fucceffive fets of fcho- 
lars thus educated, returning to their 
feveral homes, would quiie change 
the face of the country, in point of 
cultivation, and introduce a pleaf- 
ing change in the knowledge, man- 
ners of the people, and abolifh the 
invidious dittinction’ of citizens and 
clowns. 







much determined by our bodily ha- 
bit, it isno wonder, that they thould 
be {till more liable to fuch influence 
when we are afleep. Accordingly 
certain dreams do, for the moit part, 
accompany certain politions and 
ftates of the body. W hen our 
breathing is in any degree interrupt 
ed, by the head falling away, or by 


the bed-clothes prefling on the 
Z a mouth 
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mouth and noftrils, or by any inter- 
nal diforder, we are apt to dream of 
going, with great uneafinefs, thro’ 
narrow paflages, where we are in 
danger of fuffocation. When the 
flate of the ftomach and bowels oc- 
cafions any convulfive motion in the 
jaws, a thing notuncommon in fleep, 
and which irequently produces a 
ftrong compreflion and grinding of 
the tecth, we are apt to dream that 
our teeth are loofe, or falling out, or 
that our mouth is full of pins, or of 
fomething very difagreeable. In 
cold weather too, when by any 2c- 
cident we throw afide the bed- 
clothes, we dream perhaps of going 
naked. Ariftotle obferves, that in 
fleep a weak impreffion made on an 
organ of fenfe may make us dream 
of a ftrong impreflion; and thata 
ftrong impreflion may make us 
dream of a weak one *. A flight 
warmth in the feet, he fays, if in 
any degree greater than ordinary, 
will fometimes caufe us to dream of 
walking on burning coals; and the 
crowing of a cock, heardin fleep, will 
feem fainter, than if we had heard it 
at the fame diftance when awake. 
Of all thefe faéts I have had ex- 
perience. And here we difcover one 
fource of the great variety ofdreams. 
And, if things could be accurately 
attended to, I make no doubt, but 
many particular dreams might be 
accounted for in the fame manner ; 
that is, from impreffions made in 
fleep upon our organs of fenfe, par- 
ticularly thofe of touch and hear- 
ing. A very flight hint, fuggefted 
from without, or in any way fug- 
gefted, is fufficient for fancy to work 
upon, in producing multitudes of vi- 
fionary exhibitions, 
In confirmation of this remark, I 

beg leave to mention what, from 
good authority, I have heard of a 
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gentleman in the army; whofe ime. 


gination was fo ealily affected in | 


fleep with impreffions made on the 
outward fenfes, that his companions 
by {peaking foftly in his ear, could 
caufe him to dream of what they 
pleafed. Once, in particular, they 
made him go through the whole p20. 
cedure of a duel, from the beginning 
of the quarrel, to the firing of a pil. 
tol, which they had put in his hand 
for that purpofe, and which, by the 
explofion awakened him. 

When, therefore, we have an un- 
common dream, we ought to look, 
—not forward, with apprehenfion, 
as if it were to be the fore-runner 
of calamity ; but rather backward, 
to fee if we can trace out its caufe, 
and whether we may not, from fuch 
a difcovery, learn fomething that 
may be profitable to us.—I dream, 
for example, that fome of my teeth 
drop out. That, fay the vulgar, be- 
tokens the lofs of friends. No doubt, 
if I have any friends, and fhould hap- 
pen to outlive them, the time muh 
come, when I fhalllofe them. But the 
dream has nothing to do with c- 
ther the lofs, or the acquifition of 
friends: nor does it direct my 
thoughts to futurity at all. I wih, 
rather to know, to what fate of my 
body this dream may have been ow- 
ing: which, if I can find out, who 
knows, but I may draw advantage 
from my dream? My teeth feemed 
to drop out. Perhaps at that time 
my gums were affected with fome 
painful fenfation, or convulfive mo- 
tion. Might not this be occafioned 
by too heavy a fupper, or by an ill- 
digefted dinner? Let me eat ligh- 
ter food, and in lefs quantity, for 
fome time, and obferve, whether the 
fame vifion makes a fecond appeat 
ance. I make the trial ; and I find 


that my fleep is founder, and my 
en ieee 
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jreams more agreeable. This is 
making right ufe of dreams. And 
in this way, I am perfuaded, that 
ons, who diveft themfelves of 
fuperftition and prejudice, might 
make important difcoveries in re- 
to their health. So Plutarch 
thought long ago. See his dialogue 
called Mofchion and Zeuxippus. 
1 In fome conttitutions, certain 
dreams go before, or accompany, the 
beginnings of certain difeafes.— 
When, for example, there is any ten- 
] dency to fever, we are apt to dream 
} of performing, with great labour, 
} fome work, we know not precifely 
what, in which we never make any 
progrefs, This imagination will oc- 
curin fleep, even while one has no 
means of obferving, when awake, 
any fymptom that could lead one to 
fufpect one’s health to be in danger : 
and, when it does occur, may it not 
feve as a warning to make fome 
change in the ordinary regimen, to 
eat or drink lefs than ufual, or have 
recourfe to fome of thofe other me- 
thods, whereby acute diftempers are 
prevented ? In general, when one is 
hauuted with difagreeable dreams, 
itmay, I think, be taken as a fign, 
that fomething is wrong in the con- 
hitution ; and, therefore, that tem- 
perance, fatting, or exercife, may be 
requilite, to avert the impending 
evil, And thefe are remedies, which 
one may have recourfe to, and in re- 
gard to which one may venture to 
make, a few experiments, in almott 
aay circumftances, Agreeable 
ms I would take for the figns of 
health; and confider them accord- 
ingly as good, and not evil. 
his theory, which I have rea- 
on to think is not without founda- 
tion, may, to fuch as acquiefce in it, 
Prove a good antidote to thofe idle 
uperftitions in the affair of dream- 
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ing, which have been too prevalent 
in all ages. 

5. After hinting, that dreams 
may be of ufe in the way of phyfi- 
cal admonition ; what if I fhould go 
a ftep further, and fay, that they 
may be ferviceable, as means of mo- 
ral improvement ? I will not affirm, 
however, as fome have done, that 
by them, we may make a more ac- 
curate difcovery of our temper and 
prevailing paffions, than by obferv- 
ing what pafles in our minds when 
awake. For in fleep we are very 
incompetent judges of ourfelves, and 
of every thing elfe: and one will 
dream of committing crimes with 
little remorfe, which, if awake, one 
could not think of without horror. 
But, as many of our paffions are in- 
flamed orallayed hy the temperature 
of the body, this, I think, may be 
affirmed with truth, that, by attend- 
ing to what pafles in fleep, we may 
fometimes difcern what paflions are 
predominant, and fo receive good 
hints for the regulation of them. 

A man dreams, for example, that 
he is in violent anger, and that he 
{trikes a blow, which knocks 2 
perfon down, and kills him. He 
awakens in horror at the thought of 
what he has done, and of the punifh- 
ments he thinks he has reafon to ap- 
prehend: and while, after a mo- 
ment’s recollection, he rejoices to 
find, that it is but a dream, he will 
alfo be inclinable to form refoluti- 
ons againft violent anger, left it 
fhould one time or other hurry him 
on to areal perpetration of a like 
nature. If we ever derive this ad- 
vantage from dreams, we cannot 
pronounce them ufelefs. And why 
may we not in this way reap im- 
provement from a fiction of our own 
fancy, as well as from a novel, ora 
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362 Of Dreaming. 
One of the fineft moral tales I 
ever read, 1s an account of a dream 
in The Tatler, which, though it 
has every appearance of a real 
dream, comprehends a moral fo fu- an affliction, which the very moment 
lime and fo interefting, that I quef- before appeared to be altogether in. 
tion, whether any man who attends extricable.’””’ 
to it can ever forget it; and, if he I might enlarge on the beauty of 
remembers, whether he can ever this narrative; but I mean only to 
ceafe to be the better for it. Addi- recommend, to the ferious confidera. 
{on is the author of the paper; and tion of the reader, the importa 
I give the flory in his own elegant Icflon implied init. What fable of 
words. Jifop, nay of Homer, or of Virgil, 
** T was once, (fays the Tatler) conveys fo fine a moral! Yet mof 
in agonies of gricf that are unutter- people have, I am fure I have, met 
able, and in fo great adiflraétion of with fuch deliverances by means of 
mind, that I thought myielf even a dream. And fuch deliverance 
out of the poflibility of receiving will every good man meet with a 
comfort. The occafion was as fol- laft, when he is taken away from 
lows. When I was a youth, ina the evils of life, and awakes in the 
part of the army which was then regionsof everlafting light and peace, 
guartered atDover, I fellinlove with looking back upon the world and 
an agreeable young woman, of a itstroubles, with a furprife and fe 
good family in thofe parts, and had tisfaction, fimilar in kind (though 
the fatisfaction of feeing my addref- far higher in degree) to that which 
{es kindly received ; which occafion- we now feel, wlien we efcape from 
ed the perplexity I am going to re- a terrifying dream, and open ovr 
lates We were, ina calm evening, eyes upon the fweet ferenity of a 
diverting ourfelves on the top of the fummer morning. Let us not de. 
cliff, with the profpect of the fea; fpife inflru€tion, how mean foever 
and trifling away the time in fuch the vehicle may be that brings It 
little fondneffes as are moft ridicu- Even if it be a dream, we may leam 
lous to people in bulinefs, and moft to profit by it. For, whether afleep 
agreeable to thofe in love. In the or awake, we are equally the care ot 
midit of thefe our innocent endear- Providence: and neither a dream, 
ments, fhe fnatched a paper of ver- nora waking thought, can occur to 
fes out of my hand, and ran away us, without the permiflion of him, 
with them. I was following her, ‘ in whom we live and move, and 
when, ona fudden, the ground, tho’ have our being.” 
at a confiderable diilance from the 6. The imagination, oF fancy 
verge of the precipice, funk under feems to be almoft the only one of 
her, and threw her down, from fo ‘our mental powers, which is never 
prodigious an height, upon fuch a fufpended in its operations, by fleep- 
range of rocks, as would have dafhed Of the other faculties, fome a 
herinten thoufand pieces, had her bo- more and others are lefs affected, 
dy been made of adamant. It is much and fome appear to be for a time 
eafier for my reader to imagine my wholly extinguifhed. That memo 
ftate of mind upon fuch an oceafion, ry is often impaired in fleep, is cvle 
than for me to exprefs it. I faidto dent from this, that a pom a 
re 


myfelf, it is not in the power of 
Heaven to relieve me :—when la 
waked equally tran{ported and aly. 
nifhed, to fee myfelf drawn outef 
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dream of converfing with his deceaf- 
ed friends, without remembering 
any thing of their death, though 
that event is feldom out of his 
thoughts when awake. Sometimes 
wefeem to be carried back into the 
ages of antiquity, without being fen- 
fble, of what in our waking mo- 
ments we can never forget, that thofe 
ages were palt before we had an ex- 
tence : as I remember once to have 
dreamed, that I was pafling the Alps 
with Hannibal and his army. Some- 
times our memory feems to be more 
vigorous than our judgment: as 
when we dream of converfing with 
a dead friend, and yct are not fur- 
prifed at the circumitance of feeing, 
and talking with fuch a perion. 
At other times, judgment is more 
active. Thus, as already obferved, 
men fometimes conclude (and I have 
reaion to believe that the fame thing 
happens to children) from the ab- 
furdity of the fcenes that prefent 
themfelves in fleep, that they are 
not real, but vifionary. I dreamed 
once, that I was walking on the pa- 
rapet of a high bridge. How I came 
there, I did not know: but, re- 
collecting that I had never been giv- 
en to pranks of that nature, I began 
to think it might be a dream: and 
finding my fituation uneafy, and de- 
firous to get rid of fo troublefome 
anidea, I threw myfelf headlong, 
in the belief, that the fhock of the 
fall would reftore my fenfes ; which 
happened accordingly. Ina word, 
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there are none of our powers, over 
which fleep does not feem, at one 
time or other, to have great influ- 
ence, fancy alone excepted: and e- 
ven this faculty appears to be ex- 
tinguifhed, when we fleep without 
creaming (if that is ever the cafe) 
and fometimes acquires a vivacity 
and a wildnefs that are quite wnac- 
countable. 

Who can tell, but the temporary 
fufpenfion of thefe powers may be 
ufeful, by enabling them to a& more 
regularly, and with greater vigour, 
at other times? Or, to exprefs it in 
different words, Who.can tell, but 
the foul, when it has long aéted in 
one direction, may be relieved and 
flrengthened, by quitting the old 
track entirely for a while, and exert- 
ing itfelf ina new one? For, when 
we think too long on any one fub- 
ject, we find that our intelleCtual 
energies become languid and unfue- 
cefsful, and that a little reft is ne- 
ceflary to the foul, as well as to the 
body. Nay, on thefe occafions, the 
mind may regain her vigour, not ons 
ly by refit, but aifo, and more effec- 
tually perhaps, by exerting herfelf 
in another way. ‘Thus, converfation 
makes us forget the labour of inven- 
tion: reading isa relief after the fa- 
tigue of company: mufick is free 
quently more foothing than filence: 
and they who are harrafled with me- 
taphyfical uncertainty, may find a 
cure in the demonitrations of Eu- 


clid. 


[To be concluded in our next. ] 
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daily employments in London 
its neighbourhood, to which 


R ROM the extenfivenefs of his 
and 


muft be added, the variety of his 
medical, philofophical, literary, and 
friendly correfpondence, it may be 

a matter 
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a matter of furprize ‘to many, how 
he could acquit himfelf of the num- 
ber of his engagements ; yet he un- 
derftood fo well the value of a mo- 
ment, and the influence ef order in 
the management of time, that he 
could generally fettle his moit inte- 
refting concerns every evening, be- 
fore he retired to reit. His thoughts 
were fo perfetly digefted, his pene- 
tration was fo quick, and his hand 
was fo rapid in its obedience to the 
dictates of his mind, that what 
might have been to many able men 
a {cene of inquietude, not to fay of 
confufion, was, in his hands, eafy 
and familiar. In cafes of moment 
he was no procratlinator. 
In the practice of a phyfician it is 
a happinefs to himfelf, and certain- 
ly a much greater to his patients, if 
he is in poffeflion of that native a- 
cumen, or fagacioufnefs of mind, 
which, from the fuperior impor- 
tance of his art, ought to have a 
high place in the feale of charac- 
ter, could it be clearly afcertained. * 
—Inevery other art or fcience it 
may be eafily diflinguifhed by men 
of moderate abilities; but in medi- 
cine, its effects not being fo obvious, 
popular impreflion, or private in- 
fluence, mutt neceflarily be accept- 
ed as fecurity for its exifteace. It 
has fo little dependance upon medi- 
cal education, and profeffional em 
ployment, that a man may have en- 
joyed all the advantages of the one, 
and all the emoluments of the other, 
yet neither he nor his patients may 
have felt the leaft degree of its in- 
fluence.—Education and employ- 
ment are ordinary things ; but this 
alone is the life of medical genius, 
and is truly extraordinary: it ope- 
rates by quick difcrimination in du- 
bious cafes ; it throws a clear light 
wpon apparent difficulties ; it fixes 
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the judgment determinately upon 
the right objet, and is practically 
illuftrated by happy and unexpeéted 
events.—It was this fpecies of pe- 
netration that principally diftin. 
guifhed Dr. Fothergill as a medi. 
cal man. 

There was another advantage, of 
no {mall moment, which his pati- 
ents dérived from his attendance ; 
he knew how to unite the kindnefs 
of friendfhip with his profeffional 
duties ; and could enter in thofe re- 
treats of anxiety, from which flow 
an infinitude of bodily diftreffes, 
with an eye clearly difcerning, yet 
incurious and benign.—A_ religious 
fenfibility of {pirit difpofed him to 
draw near the deep fprings of af- 
fiction, and diffufe the oil of peace 
over the troubled waters. There 
was a difcretion in his fympathy, 
that attached the confidence of his 
patients to an uncommon degree; 
and of what importance fuch an ac- 
quifition muft be in the courfe of an 
extenfive practice, I leave to the 
judgment of every fkilful pradtiti- 
oner. 

A lady of my acquaintance, 0cs 
cafionally exprefling her high regard 
for the Doétor, and the fatisfaction 
fhe received from his attendance up- 
on her on many occafions, made 
ufe of the following pathetic lan- 
guage.—‘* He was indeed my warm 
friend and advifer in my diltrefs, as 
well as my phyficiann—He was, 
under Providence, the preferver of 
my health, and the reftorer of my 
peace in the fevereft conflicts of my 
life.” 

(Dr. Hird proceeds to {peak of 
him as an encourager of {cience, 
as a patron of men of genius, and as 
a generous promoter of, and contri 
butor to, charities and works of pub- 
lic utility and convenience: in fpeak- 
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Character of the late 


ing of Dr. Fothergill under this lait 
head, he gives an account of his 
laudable inftitution of the Found- 


| ling Hofpital, at Ackworth. The 


conclufion is as follows. ] 
The perfon of Dr. Fothergill 


4 was of a delicate, rather of an exte- 


nuated make; his features were all 
character ; his eye had a peculiar 
brilliancy of expreffion, yet it was 
not eafy fo to mark the leading trait, 
ato difengage it from the united 
whole. He was remarkably a¢tive 
and alert, and, with a few excep- 
tions, enjoyed a general good {tate 
of health. 

He had a peculiarity of addrefs 
ad manner, refulting from perfon, 
education, and principle ; but it was 
fo perfectly accompanied by the 
moft engaging attentions, that he 
was the genuine polite man above 
all forms of breeding. —I knew him 
well, and I never knew a man who 
left fuch pleafing impreflions on the 
minds of his patients. 

His drefs was remarkably neat, 
plain, and decent, peculiarly becom- 
ing himfelf ; a perfect tranfcript of 
the order, and, 1 may add, the neat- 
nels of his mind.—He thought it 
unworthy a man of fenfe, and incon- 


| fitent with his charaéter, to fuffer 


himfelf to be led by the whim of 

ion, and become the flave of its 
caprices. But this impreffion upon 
his underftanding was much ftrength- 
ened by his firm attachment to his 
Principles as a Quaker, which led 
tothat decent plainnefs and modetty 
in drefs, which may be prefumed to 


1 be one at leaft amongtft the external 
| evidences of a {pirit elevated in its 


views above all tranfient and fublu- 
tary things. 

At his meals he was remarkably 
temperate ; in the opinion of fome, 
rather too abftemious, eating {par- 
ingly, but with a good relith, and 
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rarely exceeding two glaffes of wine 
at dinner or fupper ; yet by this uni- 
form and fteady temperance, he pre- 
ferved his mind vigorous and aétive, 
and his conftitution equal to all his 
cngagements. 

His ideas of retreat from bufinefs 
were marked by a degree of digni- 
ty perfe&tly correfpondent with the 
reft of his chara@ter. * I with, faid 
he, as far as I ought to wifh, to 
withdraw myfelf from my profeffi- 
onal labours in full poffeffion of my 
faculties, and, I may add, of my 
reputation ; for I well know, from 
many an humiliating inftance, how 
much the infirmities of age, or pa- 
ralitic debility, to which we are all 
of us alike expofed, may affe& the 
remembrance of our belt qualities.” 
—He wifhed to retire with the re- 
{peét, rather than the compaffion of, 
his friends.—It has pleated Provi- 
dence to remove him from fociety, 
after a few weeks painful indifpofi- 
tion, in the vigour of his faculties, 
and in the luftre of his reputation, 
having clofed a life of ufefulnefs and 
honour, in the 69th year of his age, 
with expreffions of a well-grounded 
affurance of an happy immortality. 

In the language of his own eulo- 
gium, on the memory of his friend 
Dr. Ruffel, I fhall conclude this 
imperfe& tribute to the memory of 
my affectionate, fteady, and I may 
add, my partial friend, Dr. Fother- 
gill ;—** animated by his example, 
let us purfue the arduous track of 
public virtue ; and having, like him, 
fupported the dignity of our profef- 
fion, by dealing with a liberal hand 
to alb’the bleffings of health, to the 
utmoft of our abilities, and done ho- 
nour to our fpecies, by the conftant 
exercife of uprightnefs, candour and 
benignity, may we clofe the fcene in 
full poffeffion of all that deferves the 


name of human felicity.” 
Compara- 
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Comparative view of the Animals of America and ihofe of Europe—bes 


ing a Refutation of Mr. Buffon’s Affertion, 


“© That the Animals, 


common to both the old and new World, are fmaller in the latter” 


Extracted from Mr. Jefferfon’s Notes on Virginia, 


UR quadrupedes have been 

moitly deferibed by Linnzus 
and Monf. de Buffon. Of thefe the 
Mammoth, or Big Buffalo, as called 
by the Indians, mutt certainly’ have 
been the largeft. Their tradition is 
that he was carnivorous, and {flill ex- 
ifts in the northern parts of Ame- 
rica. A delegation of warriors from 
the Delaware tribe having  vilited 
the governor of Virginia, during the 
prefent revolution, on matters of bu- 
finefs, after thefe had been difcuffed 
and fettled in council, the governor 
afked them fome quettions relative 
to their country, and among others, 
what they knew or had heard of the 
animal whofe bones were found at 
the Saltlicks, on the Ohio. Their 
chief {peaker immediately put him- 
{elf into an attidude of oratory, and 
with a pomp fuited to what he con- 
ceived the elevation of his fubject, 
informed him that it was a tradition 
handed down from their fathers, 
*«« That in antient times a herd of 
thefe tremendous animalscame tothe 
Big-bone Licks, and began an uni- 
verial deftruction of the bear, deer, 
elks, buffaloes, and other animals 
which had been created for the ufe 
of the Indians: that the Great Man 
above, looking down and feeing this, 
was fo enraged that he feized his 
lightning, defcended on the earth, 
feated himfelf on a neighbouring 
mountain, on a rock of which his 
feat and the print of his feet are ftill 
to be feen, and hurled his bolts a- 
mong them till the whole were 
flaughtered, except the big bull, 
who, prefenting his forehead to the 


fhafts, fhook them off as they fell ; 


but mifling one at length, it wound. 
ed him in the fide; whereon, {pring. 
ing round, he bounded over the 0. 
hio, over the Wabache, the Iinois, 
and finally over the great lakes, 
where he is living at this day.” It 
is well known that on the Ohio, and 
in many parts of America, further 
north, tufks, grinders and fkeletons 
of unparalleled magnitude are found 
in great numbers, fome lying on the 
furface of the earth, and fomea lit. 
tle below it. A Mr. Stanley, taken 
prifoner by the Indians near the 
mouth of the Taniflee, relates that, 
after being transferred through fe- 
veral tribes, from one to another, 
he was at length carried over the 
mountains, welt of the Miffouri, to 
a river which runs weftwardly ; that 
thefe bones abounded there; and 
that the natives defcribed to him the 
animal to which they belonged, as 
{till exifting in the northern parts of 
their country ; from which deferip- 


tion he judged it to be an elephant. . 


Bones of the fame kind have been 
lately found, fome feet below the 
furface of the earth, in falines open- 
ed onthe North Holfton, a branch 
of the Taniffee, about the latitude 
of 363° north. From the accounts 
publifhed in Europe, I fuppofe it to 
be decided that thefe are of the fame 
kind with thofe found in Siberia. 
Inftances are mentioned of like ami- 
mal remains found in the more fouth- 
ern climates of both hemi/pheres ; 
but they are either fo loofely men- 
tioned as to leave a doubt of the fact, 
fo inaccurately defcribed as not to 
authorize the claffing them with the 


great northern bones, or fo rare as 
to 
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tofound a fufpicion that they have 
heen carried thither as curiofities 
fom more northern regions. So 
that on the whole there feem to be 
no certain veltiges of the exiftence 
of this animal further fouth than the 
falines laft mentioned. It is remark- 
ale that the tufks and fkeleton have 
been afcribed by the naturalifts of 
Europe to the elephant, while the 
grinders have been given to the hip- 
popotamus, or river horfe. Yet it is 
acknowledged that the tufksand fke- 
letons are much larger than thofe of 
the elephant, and the grinders many 
times greater than thofe of the hip- 
popotamus, and effentially different 
m form. Wherever thefe grinders 
we found, there alfo we find the 
tuks and fkeleton; but no fkeleton 
of the hippopotamus, nor grinders 
oftheelephant. It will not be faid 
that the hippopotamus and elephant 
tame always to the fame fpot, the 
former to depofit his grinders, and 
the latter his tufks and fkeleton. 
For what became of the parts not 
depofited there? We mutt agree then 
that thefe remains belong to each o- 
ther, that they are of one andthe fame 
animal, that this was not a hippopo- 
tamus, becaufe the hippopotamus had 
no tufks nor fuch a frame, and be- 
cule the grinders differ in their 
ize as well as in the number and 
form of their points. ‘I'hat it was 
hot an elephant I think afcertained 
by proofs equally decifive. I will 
lot avail myfelf of the authority of 
the celébrated * anatomift, who, 
M an examination of the form 
and ftructure of the tufks, has de- 
tlared they were effentially different 
from thofe of the elephant ; becaufe 
‘nother + anatomilt, equally cele- 
brated, has declared, ona like exa- 
Wination, that they are precifely 
fame. Between two fuch au- 

* EHunter. 
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thorities I will fuppofe this circum- 


{tance equivocal. But, 1. The fke- 
leton of the Mammoth (for fo the 
incognitum has_ been called) be- 
{peaks an animal of five or fix times 
the cubic volume of the elephant, as 
M. de Buffon has admitted. 2, The 
grinders are five times as large, 
are {quare, and the grinding furface 
{tudded with four or five rows of 
blunt points: whereas thofe of the 
elephant are broad and thin, and 
their grinding furface flat. 3. I 
have never heard an inftance, and 
f{uppofe there has been none, of the 
grinder of an elephant being found 
in America. 4. From the known 
temperature and conftitution of the 
elephant, he could never have exifled 
in thofe regions where the remains 
of the Mammoth have been found. 
The elephant is a native only of the 
torrid zone and its vicinities. If, 
with the affiftance of warm apart- 
ments, and warm cloathing, he has 
been preferved in life in the tempe- 
rate climates of Europe, it has only 
been for a {mall portion of what 
would have been his natural period, 
and no initance of his multiplication 
in them hasever been known. But 
no bones of the Mammoth, asI have 
before obferved, have been ever found 
further fouth than the falines of the 
Holtton, and they have been found as 
far north as the Arctic circle. Thofe 
therefore who are of opinion that 
the elephant and Mammoth are the 
fame, mutt believe, 1. That the ele- 
phant known to us can exilt and 
multiply in the frozen zone; Or, 
2. That an internal fire may once 
have warmed thofe regions and fince 
abandoned them, of which however 
the globe exhibits no unequivocal 
indications; or, 3- That the obli 

quity of the ecliptic, when thefe cle- 

phants lived, was fo great as to iP- 

+ D’Aubenten. sili 
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clude within the tropics all thofe re- 
gionsin which thofe bones are found ; 
the tropics being, as is before ob- 
ferved, the natural limits of habi- 
tation for the elephant. But if it 
be admitted that this obliquity has 
really. decreafed, and we adopt the 
higheft rate of decreafe yet pretend- 
ed, that is of one minute in a cen- 
tury, to transfer the northern tro- 
pic to the arctic cirele, would car- 
ry the exiltence of thefe fuppofed 
elephants 250,0c0 years back ; a 
period far beyond our conception of 
the duration of animal benes left 
expoled to the open air, as thefe are 
im many inftances. Befides, tho’ 
thefe regions would then be fuppof- 
ed within the tropics, yet their win- 
ters would have been too fevere for 
the fenfibility of the elephant. They 
would have had too but one ‘day 
and one night in the year, a cir- 
cumftance to which we have no reas 
fon to fuppofe the nature of the ele- 
phant fitted. However it has been 
demonftrated that, if a variation of 
obliquity in the ecliptic takes place 
at all, it is vibratory, and never ex- 
ceeds the limits of g degrees, which 
is not fufficient to bring thefe bones 
within the tropics. One of thefe 
hypothefes, or fome other equally 
voluntary and inadmiffible to cau- 
tious philofophy, muft be adopted 
to fupport the opinion that thefe are 
the bones of the elephant. For my 
own part I find it eafier to believe 
that an animal may have exiited, re- 
fembling the elephant in his tufks, 
and general anatomy, while his na- 
ture was in other re{pects extremely 
different. From the 3oth degree of 
fouth latitude, tothe 3cth of north, 
are nearly the limits which nature 
has fixed for the exiftence and mul- 
tiplication of the elephant known 
tous. Proceeding thence north. 
wardly to 364 degrees, we enter 


thofe afligned to the Mammoth. 
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The further we advance north, the 
more their velliges multiply as far 
as the earth has been explored in 
that direétion 3 and it is as probable 
as otherwife, that this progrefiion 
continues to the pole itielf, if land 
extends fo far. ‘lhe centre of the 
frozen zone then may be the ac. 
mé of their vigonr, as that of the 
torrid is of the elephant. Thus 
nature feems to have drawn a belt 
of feparation between thefe two tre. 
mendous animals, whofe breadth 
indeed is not precifely known, tho’ 
at prefent we may fuppofe it about 
6} degrees of latitude ; to have af- 
figned to the elephant the regions 
fouth of thefe confines, and thofe 
north to the Mammoth, founding 
the conititution of the one in her ex- 
treme of heat, and that of the other 
in the extreme of cold. When the 
Creator therefore has feparated their 
nature as far as the extent of the 
fcale of aiimal life allowed to this 
planet would permit, it feems pers 
verfe to declare it the fame, froma 
partial refemblance of their tufks and 
bones. But to whatever animal we 
afcribe thefe remains, it 1s certain 
fuch a one has exifted in America, 
and that it has been the largeft of 
all terreftrial beings. It fhould have 
fufficed to have refcued the earth it 
inhabited, and the atmofphere It 
breathed, from the imputation of 
impotence in the conception and 
nourifhment of animal life ona large 
feale : to have flifled in its birth, 
the opinion of a writer, the molt 
learned too of all others in the fci- 
ence of animal hiftory, that in the 
new world, ¢ La nature vivante eft 
beaucoup moins agiflante, beaucoup 
moins forte’ that nature is lefs ac 
tive, lefs energetic on one fide of the 
globe than fhe is on the other. As 
if both fides were not warmed by 
the fame genial fun; as ifa foil 0 
the fame chemical compolition, 4 
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ds capable of elaboration into ani- 
nal nutriment ; as if the fruits and 

ins from that foil and fun, yielded 
alefs rich chyle, gave lefs extention 
to the folids and fluids of the body, 
or produced fooner in the cartilages, 
membranes and fibres that ‘rigidity 
which reitrains all further extenlion, 
and terminates animal growth. The 
tuth is that a Pigmy and a Patago- 
sian, a moufe and a Mammoth, de- 
rive their dimentions from the fame 
putritive juices. ‘Ihe difference of 
increment depends on circumitances 
wiearchable to beings with our ca- 


359 
pacities.. Every race of animals 
feems to have received from their 
maker certain laws of extenfion, at 
the time of their formation. Their 
claborative organs were formed to 
produce this, while proper obitacles 
were oppofed to its further progrefs, 
Below thefe limits they cannot fall, 
nor rife above them. What inter- 
mediate {tation they fhall take may 
depend on foil, on climate, on focd, 
on a careful choice of breeders. But 
all the manna of heaven would never 
raife the moufe to the bulk of the 
Mammoth. [ To be continued. ] 
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To the EDITOR of the COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE, 


S1R, 


You ave requefted to infort the following Piece, which has been fent 
the Socety for promoing Agriculture, in your next Magazine. 


——Y¥ HAVE great hopes of ge- 


neral utility ‘and fuccefs 
your exertions on a branch, 


| which, though little underftood, 


& the ftaple and the foundation 
of the profperity of the middle 
fates. As I with to affitt your 
laudable endeavours, I now enclofe 
aplan of experiments on the cul- 


tore of wheat on a {mall fcale; being 


ix perches I had added to my gar- 
ea from the adjacent field. For par- 
tculars I refer to the draft and 
totes thereon, and fhall hereafter 
communicate the fuccefs ; already I 
May obferve that the trenching, 
thich I had done by the fpade, 
Was performed by one of thofe very 
men who was formerly fo employed 
war Glafrow, as mentioned by Mr. 
Varlo. He has long worked for 


4 Be, and is ftrong and expert at the 


ade; yet, tho’ I obferved he was 
“ry diligent, at the rate he worked 
K would coft 16]. to trench an acre. 

informs me that the land fo 
Menched near Glafgow was inter- 
fileyon Clyde fide, and that the 


T. Pickerine, Secretary. 


rich mould was deeper than the 
trench ; it was otherwile here; for 
the under ftratum thrown up was a 
{tiff clay, and as I expected, the 
wheat has now a very poor appear- 
ance; but I think it had not juttice 
done it, as the ground was dug upa 
month only before fowing. 1 hada 
machine made on purpofe, fimilar 
to that Mr. Varlo defcribes for 
planting ; it anfwered my expec- 
tations, and the plints ftand well; 
but the ufe of it in this country 
will be tedious and _ expenfive 
for common practice, tho’ now ve- 
ry general in Norfolk. I have alfo 
tranfplanted fome of the fame lot, 
which promifes well, but the procefs 
is {till more tedious. 

I have alfo laid out a field for a 
courfe of crops as pra¢tifed in Eng- 
land; it contains twelve acres, laid 
out, but not fenced off, in three 
acres each. Thelaitharvett it tloodin 
rye, and this autumo is has becn 
plowed deep, fome of :t trenched. 
The following courfe isintended. Lot 
No. 1, to be manured next {pring 





37° 
and fowed with barley ; when up, to 
be fowed with twelve pounds of clo- 
yer per acre, and rolledin. No. 2, 
oats. No. 3 and4 to be fallowed. 
The fucceffion will fland as follows. 


No.1. No. 2. No. 4. 
Barley Oats Fallow 
Clover Barley Wheat 
Wheat Clover Barley Oats 
Oats. Wheat Clover Barley 

And thus to continue in a fuccef- 
fion of four crops, the ftubbles al- 
ways to be plowed up deep in the 
fall, and laid in three pace lands, and 
the barley !andto be manured in the 
fall or {pring betore plowing, and 
fowed with clover as above. 

It would furprize an European 
to hear that the average produce of 
our wheat crops in this neighbour- 
hood is under fix bufhels ; our farms 
are laid out in four or five fields, 
broken up with oats, corn and a 
great deal of buck-wheat, next year 


No. 3. 
Fallow 
Oats 


1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 


fallowed, third year in winter grain, 
fourth year in grafs, end fo:te alfo 


the fifth year. This courfe leaves 
little pafture till the ftubbles and 
meadows are opened, by which little 
manure can be made. No wonder 
then that ourcropsare light with fuch 
conitant tillage and f{carce any help. 
The grain has not ftrength to ftand 
the cold fprings, much of it heaves 
out, or is blown away with the 
March winds. 

Amidit thefe calamities, the feed 
drill is fortunately come to our re- 
lief, and many have already expe- 
rienced wonderful effects from it ; 
we have them made with four coul- 
ters, at thirteen inches diftant (fome 
think eighteen inches better.) One 
of my large fallows that, when lait 
fowed, I well remember did not 
yield five buthels to the acre, being 
now mottly drilled, gave this feafon 
above thirteen bufhels per acre, and 
what is remarkable, and carries con- 
viction with it to all my nei ghbours, 
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where the land was beit, my over.’ 
{eer perfitted in'fowing after the old 
way, and this proved to be the poor. 
eft wheat in the field, the ears being 
{maller, lefs in quantity and in 
weight. This method was firt 
practifed in this ftate in Sourland, 
near Princeton, where I am well ip. 
formed, that fome farmers who 
could not raife their bread in the old 
way, now fell confiderable quan. 
tities of grain. 

{ am alfo convinced that deep 
plowing, if not trench plowing, will 
be advantageous in lands much worn 
out by tillage without help of ma- 
nure. 1 therefore, on lot No. 3, 
trench plowed part by an addition 
to the plough, as defcribed by Mr. 
Varlo. Part is plowed deep, and 
the reft only to be broken up 
next feafon, by which I fhall expe- 
rience the comparative merit of all 
three methods in fummer 1787.—I 
could not proceed faiter with my 
courfe on this field, it being much 
exhaufled by a ¢rop of wheat and 
corn, and two crops of rye in three 
years, till this autumn, when the 
flubble was plowed up. 

Befides breaking’ up in the fall, 
deep plowing and drilling, making 
compotts of various materials, and 
green drefling with buck-wheat 
fhould not be neglected ; alfo liming 
where convenient. ‘I'he high price 
of labour is the only objeétion,—a 
growing evil, from the prefent hu- 
mour of poorer families emigrating 
to the remote wildernefs, unhappily 
for themfelves, as they commonly 
lead an uncomfortable or favage 
life, while they deprive the old fet- 
tlements of ufeful labourers. Eves 
ry means fhould therefore be vied t 
difcourage it. ‘ 

Tho’ many argue in favour 0 
fhallow plowing, faying, that eee 
turns up the bad earth, and is doubte 


cr % . ¢ 
trouble for their horfes, the reaions 
are 
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ye obvious; they break up late, 
fome even after harvelt, when the 
fillow has not time to mellow, and 
their horfes are then weak, being 
confined to poor pafture; but if 
they would break up thefall before, 
for fummer crops, very deep, and 
their fallow early in due feafon, they 
would find a material difference. 

I beg leave to add the reafons 
which occur to me in favour of deep 
plowing. ‘This climate is fubjeét 
to four unfavourable extremes to a 
greater degree than middle Europe, 
viz, heat, cold, drought and floods ; 
by deep plowing the plants are en- 
abled to penetrate and feek their 
food deep; and thus invigorated 
are better enabled to refift the three 
firlt extremes of weather, and againtt 
the fourth evil as the rains foak 
more in the ground, it there drains 
away without wafhing off the fhal- 
low furface ; I therefore conclude 
that much land is gullied and ruined, 
that deep plowing would have faved 
with due attention at firtt. 

- The following reafons occur to 
me in favor of fowing by a feed 
drill, ift. The feed is fown deep 
and well covered. 2dly. It is more 
equally divided. 3d. After frotts, 
inftead of heaving out, the earth 
crumbles down on the roots of the 
plants. 4. The ridges fhelter the 
toots from the {pring winds. 
§- The furrows keep moitter in the 
{pring and fummer droughts. 6. It 
may fave one quarter of feed. All 
which is confirmed by undeniable 
experiments. The coft of the ma- 
chine is only one half Johannes; 
there is no eitimating the value. 

_ By our prefent method of culture 
1s no wonder that flat clay lands 
are generally froze out. I therefore 
propofe that it fhould be gathered 
in ridges of three paces, harrowed 
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the fame way, and drilled leaving 
the furrows open; this is the me- 
thod ufed in the old countries. 
Sincerely wifhing fuecefs to the 
laudable endeavors of your patriotic 


fociety, Iam, Sir, 
Your moft humble fervant, 
A Ferfey Hufoandman. 


Plan of Six Perches of Land, feed- 
ed, and manured, in various ways, 
as referred to in the letter. 
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Thefe fix perches are a loamy clay, the 
bottom a {tiff day, very wet in the {pring ; 
otherwife the lend is ftrong. 1 have little 
expeétation of the trenched part, the firft 
part, as the ftiff clay was thrown up, thoagh 
it colt at the rate of i161. the acre. 


ROYALTY, 
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ROYALTY, an Eafern Moral. 


Bramia of Patna, going out 
early inthe morning, {aw up- 
on the dill of his door, a rufh bafket, 
containing a new born infant. He 
took it into his houfe, and raifed it 
with care.— Finding that his pupil 
poffeffed a lively genius and a noble 
heart, he was careful to improve his 
natural endowments by an excellent 
education. The youth profited fo 
well by thefe advantages, that he 
became by degrees to fill the firft of- 
fices in the itate—and, after the 
death of the king, the crown, which 
was elective, was unanimoufly con- 
ferred on him. 
One day, whilft he was adminif 
tering jultice to his new fubjects, he 


~ 
. 


obferved amangit the crowd a poor 
old man, whole eyes, which were 
fixed upon him, feemed to be wet 
with tears of tendernefs and joy. 
Prefently after, a man of a fingular 
afpeét entered the hall of audience. 
The old man faftened upon him with 
rage, and in {pite of refiftance drag- 
ged him to the foot of the throne. — 
My lord, faid he to the king, do 
me juitice on this wicked aftrologer, 
and condefcend to hear my hiltory 
and your own. I am your father— 
But alas! I have not dared to make 
myfelf known toafon whom I aban- 
doned, and of whom I am not wor- 
thy—Behold the author of my 
crime—His prefence provokes me 
to rage, and [ can no longer retain 
the fecret of your birth You were 
fearcely brought into the world 
when I prefented you to this impof- 
tor, beleeching him to inform me 
of your future dettiny. He pretend. 
ed to confult the ftars, and after 
many tedious ceremonies, which I 
did not underfland, he uttered thefe 
words, which | exactly remember— 
“In forty years or fooner, your fon 


avill be the moft unhappy man in the 
kingdom.’ This horrible prediction 
troubled my mind. Fearing to pres 
ferve a life which heaven had curled, 
I expofed you, with many tears, at 
the door of the good Bramin, who 
has fo faithfully brought you up, 
Already, my lord, forty years have 
pafled, and behold you are happy, 
far you are a king. Punith thea 
this ill-boding prophet,—this im. 
pudent deceiver, and pardon your fa. 
ther a crime, which an ill-advifed 
compaflion made him commit. 
The filence and contufion »of the 
aftrologer, the unfeigned apgerofthe 
old man, his gricf, hisjoy--ali confpir- 
ed to prove the fact; fothat the king 
had no doubt of the truth of the reci- 
tal. Heranto his father, and embrace 
ing him with traniport, enjoy, faid he, 
next to the gods and my people, en- 
joy my refpeét and love; but do not 
infift on my punifhing your aitrolo- 
ger. His prediction, rafh as it was, 
I have found, alas! but too true— 
O my father! how diftant is royalty 
from true happinefs—more diiiant 
in comparifon than the rafh batket 
in which I once lay, and the fuperb 
throne I have mounted again my 
will : tumultuous and infipid plea 
fures, cruel anxieties, which prey 


upon me in fecret, lofs of liberty,’ 


lofs of repofe, a crowd of fatterers, 
and not one friend—thefe are but a 
few of the miferies I am condemned 
to faffer. It is not enough that I 
facrifice to duty my own inclina- 
tions, however innocent ; I mutt alfo 
run the rifk of being hated, by en- 
deavouring to reitrain the erring 
pafions of my people, and to keep 
them within the limits of public 
peace and the general good. My 
happinels in a word depends upon 4 
miracle which Heaven has never 
wrought. 
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rounded him—No, my children, I 


F all the accounts heretofore 
related in proof of the ele- 
phant’s fa acity, few are fo extraor- 
dinary and fo well authenticated as 
the following. 
A man of Calcutta had an ele- 
t which he was fending to Cho- 
tygone—The keeper had always 
trated theelephant with great kind- 
nels, but the animal broke from him 
bythe way, and cfcaped into the 
woods.—It was fuppofed that the 
keeper had fold the elephant, and 
he was condemned to work on the 
high ways. —'I'welve years after- 
wards this fame. keeper was fent 
into the interior parts of the coun- 
try, to affilt in hunting wild cle- 
phants. One of the means employ- 
édin this hunt is to form a large 
cele furreunding the elephants— 
this circle is gradually contracted, 
until the elephants are inclofed in as 
afpaceas poflible, In this fi- 


Sagacity of an Elephant—-Ufe of Vitriolic Acids. 
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| . No, added he, addref- can never be truly bleit, till I fee 
fing bimafelf to the people that fur- you all good and happy. 






tuation it is very dangerous to ap- 
proach them until fome one hath 
been tamed, and by his example de- 
termines the reft to lay afide their 
ferocity and become traétable. 

In the midtt of the circle in which 
the elephants were furrounded the 
keeper difcovered his run-away, 
which had occafioned him fo much 
evil. Without fear or hefitation, 
he determined to go immediately 
thro’ the group of fierce and threat- 
ening animals, and fecure his pri- 
foner. As foon as he approached, 
the elephant recollected him, and fa- 
luted him with three motions of her 
trunk; fhe knecled down, received 
him on her back, and affifted him in 
gaining the other elephants, and 
brought away with her three young 
ones, which fhe had brought forth du- 
ing her efcape. This elephant be- 
longed afterwards to Mr. Haftings. 








The Uf of Virriotic Jatuer, in Cholics of Mex or Beafts ; 
from a Publication of M. Le Marquis DE SAINT VINCENT. 


Perr HE effe& of Ather in 
fuddenly curing cholics 
ailing from indigeltion, is almoft 
Miraculous] have never known it 
to fail, even in cafes of the moft ter- 
nfying andde{perate appearances. — 
¢ dofe which | have always found 
sful, is from 24 to 30 drops of 

% ether, taken in half a glafs of 
water. If the firft dofe fhould 


Bot prove effectual, a fecond may 


fafely be given in the interval of an 
hour. 

I never heard of this medicine 
being adminiftered to beatts ; but 
necefhity fometimes urges to fuccefs- 
ful experiments. | had loft a fine, 
vigorous Danifh horfe by a fit of 
the cholic, and through the unfleil- 
fulnefs of the farrier. Some time 
afterwards I was told that another 
of my horfes had a like fit of the 


cholic. 
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cholic. Having already feen the 


infufficiency of the ordinary reme- 
dies in this dangerous malady, I de- 
termined to try what a@ther would 
do. I found means to make the 
horfe take a proper dofe of that me- 
dicine—and although he had rolled 
and kicked till he was in a profufe 
{weat, and although his ears were 
cold, and every fatal fymptom had 
appeared—he became almott inttan- 
tancoufly calm and compofed, and 
having difcharged an amazing quan- 
tity of excrement, was perfectly 
cured. There feemed no reafon to 
doubt but that he would have died 
under the treatment of the horfe I 
had before loft in the fame difeafe. 
Some months after, an old work- 
ing mare was attacked with a cho- 
lic, which I judged not to be alto- 
ee of the fame kind with the 
ormer. She was, however, fpee- 
dily cured by the fame remedy ; but 
inftead of excrements, fhe difcharg- 
ed only wind. Here then were two 
different caufes of difeafe, and the 
zther proved equally fuccefsful in a 
cholic occafioned by wind or by in- 
digeftion. My mare went to her 
ordinary work the next day, with- 
out any apparent inconvenience. 
Horned cattle are ftill more li- 
able to cholics than horfes ; becaufe, 
changing from a dry and unfubftan- 
tial food, to the moift and luxurious 
produce of meadows ; or feeding on 
trefoils or .szerne without difcre- 
tion, their digeflion becomes vitia- 
ted. Ihave had but one opportu- 
nity of trying the efle& of xther on 


Anecdcte. 


a cow, which had a cholic, compli. 
cated with another ailment; but | 
had reafon to think, from the fud 
den fuccefs of that experiment, the 
wether would prove a certain remedy 
for cholics in horned cattle, and thet 
it may be given with great fafety, 
in all circumftances of that kind, 

The dofe which I found proper 
for thefe animals, was from 50 to 
60 drops of good ether, and the 
moft convenient manner of adminif. 
tering it 1s as follows : | 

Having tied the horfe or cow 
fhort to the rack, fill a horn with 
clean water, put fome powdered fu. 
gar in a wooden fpoon with a long 


handle; pour about 50 drops of | 


ether on the powdered fugar, and 
introduce it as low as poflible into 
the throat of the beaft—this mut 
be done with great dexterity and ex- 
pedition, otherwife the ether will 
evaporate. As foon as the medi- 
cated fugar is lodged in the throat 
pour in the water from the hom, 
which will compel the creature to 
{wallow it. After fome few minutes, 
when the ether may be fuppefed to 
have reached the ftomach, releale 
the patient ; and if you pleafe, make 
him walk a little—and it will notbe 
long before he will make a confider- 
able difcharge of wind or excrement, 
and he will return to the {table per 
fecily eafy. It is only neceflary to 
obferve that he fhould not be fuf- 
fered to eat or drink for two of 
three hours after the adminiftration 
of this medicine. 


[From the Bib. Phyf. Occonom] 
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AX old offender, who had fre- 
quently efcaped the punifhment 


due to his crimes, was condemned dd: 


to death at Norfolk, in England. faid he, that people rua the 


8. 
Being afked why he had engaged 
and perfifted in a courfe of life fo 


angerous? Tor the fame realon, 
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of commerce——I have had many 
chances of making confiderable pro- 
fits; many in which 1 never was dif- 
covered; fevéral in which, tho’ dif- 
covered I was not taken—when I 
wastaken I had many chances of 
sot being convicted, and even con- 
waed and fentenced as | now am, 
there is ftill a chance that 1 may not 
be hanged. 


Ao A ERP YD: 

NE very cold day in winter, the 
count de vifited his friend 

the chevalier de who, toa 
ridiculous paffion of being thought 
agreat poet, added the tedious fol- 
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HAVE feen a piece in Mr. 

Carey’s Mufeum, upon the fub- 
jectof Whire-Wasuine, in which 
that neceffary duty of a good houfe- 
wife is treated with unmerited ridi- 
cule—I fhould probably have for- 
got the foolifh thing by this time— 
but the feafon coming on, which 
mot women think fuitable for 
clanfing their apartments from the 
fmoak and dirt of the winter, I 
find this fancy author difh’d up in 
every family, and his flippant per-~ 
formance quoted wherever a wife at- 
tempts to exercife her reafonable 
prerogative or execute the duties of 
her tation. Women generally em- 
ploy their time to better purpofe 
than feribbling. The cares andcom- 
forts of a family reft principally up- 
on their fhoulders— hence it is that 
there are but few female authors— 
and the men, knowing how neceflary 
ourattentions are to their happinefs, 

© every opportunity of difcou- 
raging literary accomplifhments in 
air fex, You hear it echoed 
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ly of reading his verfes to every 
one who had the misfortune to fall 
in his way. The chevalier imme- 
diately took the count into a cham- 
ber, apart from the company, in 
order to read to him a very long 
poem he had newly compofed; hav- 
ing got thro’ the performance, he 
afked the count his opinion of it— 
My dear friend, {aid the count, fhi- 
vering with cold, for there was ne 
fire in the chamber, if there had 
been more fire in your verfes, or more 
of your verfer in the fire, I fhould not 
Suffer as I now do. 










from every quarter—My wife can- 
not make verfes, it is true; but fhe 
makes an excellent pudding—fhe 
can’t correé&t the prefs; but fhe can 
correét her children, and fcold her 
fervants with admirable difcretion— 
fhe can’t unravel the intricacies of 
political economy and federal go- 
vernment ; but fhe can knit char- 
ming ftockings—and this they call 
praifing a wife, and doing juftice 
to her good charaéter—with much 
nonfenfe of the like kind.—lI fay, 
women generally employ their time 
to better purpofe than feribbling ; 
otherwife this facetious writer had 
not gone fo long unanfwered.— We 
have ladies who fome times lay down 
the needle and take up the pen, I 
wonder none of them have attempt- 
ed fome reply, —For my part Ido 
not pretend to be an author. I never 
appeared in print in my life ; but I 
can no longer forbear faying fome- 
thing in anfwer to fuch imperti- 
nence. Only confider, Mr. Editor, 
our fituation. Men are naturally 


inattentive to the decencies of life— 


5 B 


but 
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but why I fhould be fo complaifant, 
—TI fay, they are naturally natly 
beatts: if it were not that their con- 
nection with the refined fex, polifhed 
their manners, and had a happy influ- 
ence on the general economy of life, 
thefe lords of the creation would 
wallow in filth, and populous cities 
would infect the atmofphere with 
their noxious vapours, It is theatten- 
tion and afliduity of the women that 
prevent men from degenerating into 
{wine.—How important then are 
the fervices we render—and yet for 
thefe very fervices we are made the 
fubjeét of ridicule and fun—bafe in- 
gratitude—-naufeous creatures !— 
Perhaps you may think, 1 am ina 
paflion—No, Mr. Editor, I do af- 
fure you I was never more compofed 
in my life—and yet it is enough to 
provoke a faint to fee how unreafon- 
ably we are treated by the men.— 
Why now there’s my hufband—a 
good enough fort of a man in the 
main -~but I will give you a fmall 
fample of him—He comes into the 
parlour the other day, where, to be 
furc, I was cutting up a piece of 
linen.— Lord, fays he, whata clutter 
here is—T can’t bear to fee the par- 
lour look like a taylér’s fhop~— be- 
fides 1 am going to make fome im- 
portant philofophical experiments, 
and muft have fuflicient room.—You 
muft know my hufband is one of 
your wou’d-be philofophers,—well, 
I bundled up my linen as quick as 
{ could, and began to darn a pair 
of ruffles; which took up 10 room, 
and could give no offence—I tho’t 
however, | would watch my lord 
and maiter’s unportant bifinefs.— 
In about half an. hour the tables 

covered with all manner of 
trumpery—bottles of water, phia!s 


r 


ove al 

ul 1) 3s Paice board, paper and 
wes, glow, paite and gum-arabic, 
files, knives, {ciflars and needles, ro- 
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fin, wax, filk, thread, rags, 
tags, books, pamphlets and papers... 
Lord blefs me! I am almott out of 
breath, and yet I have not envme. 
rated half the articles—well—t, 
work he went—and altho’ I didnot 
underftand the obje& of his many. 
vres, yet I could fufficiently difeo. 
ver that he did not fucceed in an 

one operation—I was glad of that, 
I confefs—and good reafon too— 
For, after he had fatigued himfelf 
with mifchief, like a monkey in a 
china fhop, and had called the fer. 
vants to clear every thing away, | 
took a view of the {cene my parlour 
exhibited—lI fhall not even attempt 
a minute defcription— Sufice it to 
fay that he had overfet his ink-fland, 
and {tained my beft mahogany table 
with ink; he had fpilt a quantity of 
vitriol, and burnt a great hole in my 
carpet; my marble hearth was all 
over {potted with melted rofin—be- 
fides this, he had broken three china 
cups, four wine glafles, two tumb- 
lers, and one of my handiomeil de- 
canters—and after all, as I faid be- 
fore, I perceived that he had not fuce 
ceeded in any one operation.—By 
the bye,—tell your friend the white- 
wafh fcribbler, that this is one 
means by which our clofets become 
furvithed with—* halves of China 
bowls, cracked tumblers, broken wine 
glafies, tops of tea-pots and {toppers 
of departed decanters,’”—I fay, I 
took a view of the dirt and devatta- 
tion my philofophic hufband had o¢- 
cafioned—and there I fat, like Pa- 
tience on a monument, fmiling a 
griei—but it worked inwardly—yes 
Mr. Editor, it worked inwardly—I 
would almoft as lieve the melted 10- 
fin and vitriol had been in his throat, 
as on my dear marble hearth and 
my beautiful carpet.—-It is not true 
that women have no power over theif 
own feelings—For notwithflanc 
this 
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On County Malt-Houfes. 


this provocation, I faid nothing, or 
next to nothing; for Lonly obferv’d 
very pleafantly, that a lady of my 

waintance had told me that the 
reafon why philofophers are called 
literary men is, becaufe they make 
agreat /itter—not a word more— 
however the fervant cleared away, 
and down fat the philofopher.—aA 
friend dropt in foon after—Your fer- 
vant, fir, how do you do ?—* Oh 
Lord !—J am almoft futigued to 
death—I have been all the morning 
making philofophical experiments .’?— 
I was now more hardly put to it to 
} {mother a laugh, than [ had been 
jut before to contain my rage—my 
Precious went out foon after, and 
I, as you may fuppofe, muttered 
allmy forces—bruthes, buckets, foap, 
fand, lime-{kins, and cocoa-nut fhells, 
with all the powers of houfewifery 
were immediately employed—1I was 
certainly the beft philofopher of the 
two: for my experiments fucceeded, 
and his did not—all was well again, 
except my poor carpet—my vitrio- 
lized carpet—which ftill remained a 
mournful memento of philofophic 
fury, or rather philofophic folly. 
This operation was fearce over, 
when in came my experimental 
philofophér and told me, with all 
the indifference in the world, that 
he had invited fix gentlemen to dine 
with him at three o’clock—It was 
then paft one—I complained of the 
hort notice—poh, poh, fays he, you 
tan get a lex of mutton and a loin 
of veal, and a few potatoes, and it 
will do well enovgh—Heavens ! 
What a chaos mult the head of 


a philofopher be? a leg of mutton, 
a loin of veal and potatoes !—I was 
at a lofs whether I fhould laugh or 
be angry—but there was no time 
for determining—TI had but an hour 
and an half to do a world of bufinefs 
in. My carpet, which had fuffered in 
the caufe of experimental philofophy 
in the morning, was deftined to be 
mott fhamefully difhonoured in the 
afternoon, by a deluge of nafty to- 
bacco juice—Gentlemen fmoakers 
love fegars better than carpets. 

Think, Mr. Editor, what a woman 
mutt endure under fuch circumttan- 
ces, and then, after all, to be re- 
proached with hercleanlinefs, and to 
have her white-wafhings, her fcour- 
ings and {crubbings made the fub- 
ject of ridicule—it is more than pa- 
tience can put up with.—What I[ 
have now exhibited is but a fmall 
fpecimen of the injuries we fuftain 
from the boafted fuperiority of men. 
But we will not be laughed out of 
eur cleanlinefs—A woman would 
rather be called any thing than a 
flut; a3 a man would rather be 
thought a knave thana fool.—I had 
a great deal more to fay ; but I am 
called away—we are juft preparing 
to white-wath, and of courfe I have 
a deal of bufinefs on my hands. 
Vhe white-wath buckets are parad- 
ed—the brufhes are ready—my 
hufband is gone off—fo much the 
better-—when one is about a thos 
rough cleaning—the firlt dirty thing 
to be removed is one’s hufband— 
I am called for again——Adieu. 


Yours 


Apul 18. NitiD! As 
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On County Malt-Houfes and brewing in private families, 
Addreffed to the Philofophical Society for promoting Agriculture. 


PIRITUOUS liquors have been 
found as fatal to «virtue as to 
health ; and in every country, the 


free ufe of them among the com- 
mon people has deftroyed the facul- 


ties both of foul and body. Any 
proposal 
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propofal then which has for its ob- 
ject a change of a dettructive beve- to ‘my common. fervants :— Hence 
rage, for a delicious and wholefome it is evident to me, that-an perfon 
drink, is entitled to a favorable re- may readily learn both how to ma 
ception, and is equally worthy of and how to brew. But there are 
the regard of our rulers and minif- reafons why here, asin England, it 
ters of religion: for the flate hasan is beft that the farmer fhould buy 
intereft in the vigour and ftrength the malt he wants. That he may 
of its people; and religion fubtifts do this, malt muft be previoufly in- 
but to little purpofe without morals. troduced within his reach: and to 
When it is a fact generally ad- bring that about, it ought in my 
mitted, that the common ufe of humble opinion to be taken up, fir 
malt-beer is a promoter of health by the people of the county defiring 
and vigour in the people of the it; who will apply to their gener 
northern nations of Europe, and that affembly, for a malt-work to be 
the farmers in England brewtheir ereéted at the expence and for the 
own beer, we may well believe that ufe of the county, under proper re. 
to introduce the practice here would gulations, adapted to the defign. 
be an important good to the people I have thought of a fcheme of 
of this country alfo, efpecially as fuch a county malt-work, and of 
the American farmer wouldthereby principles and regulations by which 
be freed from the neceflity of ex- it may be conducted to the belt pur- 
pending his money for foreign fpi- pofe; in the execution whereof, the 
rits, which every ferious perfon fees expence need not ke great, and can- 
with forrow is the canker of health not far, if at all, exceed the income 
and of happinefs in many familiesin of it. ‘The convenience of fucha 
this country. county work will render the coft of 
It is eafy to raife objeCtions—It malt lefs in this way to the farmer, 
is manly to overcome difficulties. In than if he made it at home, nor need 
the prefent cafe there is but one dif- he expend his cafh about it, as an 
ficulty imagined :—‘* We cannot exchange of malt for barley willbe 
get malt.”” This isan obftacle eafi- preferred by the malfter. Whatever 
ly to be furmounted: It is in the fhall be gained by the bufinefs, is to 
power of our legiflators to introduce be carried to the credit of the coun 
malt for general ufe, throughout the ty. It is hoped there would be fome 
ftates in a fhort time ; whereas, if gain ; becaufe in the beer countries 
it be left to chance, or tothe exams of Europe, moft of their malt 1 
ple or exhortations of individuals, purchafed from perfons who carry 
the acquifition is probably fome on malt works at their private ¢x+ 
hundred years diftant. pence; which flrongly implies @ 
At the commencement of the re- gain on the bufinefs. Some maliters 
volution war, it ftruck me, that exchange malt for barley, bufhel 
the brewing of beer at home ought for bufhel, for their profit—but it 
to bea fine qua non among farmers is probable the honeft malfter would 
here as well asin Europe; and I find his advantage from it rather 
was the more confirmed in this opi- fmall. There is a practice by others 
pion when I perceived from my own of blowing up malt, in which cafe 
little practice, that the knowledge meafure for meafure may give fufi- 
ef malting and brewing was fo eali- cient income, On the other hand, 
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ly acquired, as to become familiay 
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where (a8 I have known practifed) 
twelve pence moreover is taken, 
there the maliter gains immoderate- 
ly; or elfe he malts imperfectly, to 
render fuch addition neceflary for 
giving him a fufficient profit. 

Under fuch a public work, every 

ion of the county, from the low- 
et tenant to the greater farmer, 
who fhall grow a few bufhels of bar- 
ley, can have malt without apply- 
ing cath: He only carries his bags 
of barley to the work, and returns 
with them full of malt; the brewing 
it into beer to his own fancy foon 
becomes familiar, and it will be 
pleafing to his good wife and fami- 
ly. Until the farmer thall raife 
hops, hoarhound will be a whole- 
fome fubititute. This drink is more 
certainly to be acquired than cyder ; 
barley being hardy again every 
enemy to grain whilft growing, ex- 
cept. water-holding grounds—So 
hall every farmer of the county, 
adopting the defign, be independent 
of the caterpillar and other utual 
enemies to the apple, and alfo inde- 
pendent of foreign countries, for a 


wholefome home-brewed drink at 
his own command ! 

From the experience of feverat 
harvelts, in which a light beer was 
the only drink of the people, except - 
ing water, rum being totally ex- 
cluded, beer proved to be mott fatis- 
factory, the moft profitable and 
wholefome liquor that my people 
have ever had at their harveft: They 
every way prefer it. It is pleafing 
to fee how much more cheerfully, 
iteadily and orderly they go through 
the whole harveit, than they did 
when rum was ufed—that quick, 
wild-fire cordial, which fo hattily 
raifes the people up to excefs, and 
often difables them for future reap- 
ing for days, and even entire har- 
velts.—I have only further to ob- 
ferve, that beer is the harveft drink 
iu the northern countries of Europe, 
generally, as I am informed. 

With hearty inclinations to fe- 
cond the defigns and endeavours of 
your fociety, in promoting the hap- 
pinels of American hufbandmenj 
I am, gentlemen, your friend. 
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Extra? from an Account of fome of the vegetable Produélions, natu. 


rally growing in America, 
Rev. Manassen CuTLer, 


botannically arranged. By the 
F. A. A. and M.S. and Mem- 


ber of the Phil:fophical Society at Philadelphia. 


ROM the want of botanical 
knowledge, the groffelt mifl- 
takes have been made in the appli- 
tation of the Englifh names of Eu- 
7° plants, to thofe of America. 
any of our moft common vege- 
tables are generally known, and 
fome of them frequently preicribed 
for medical purpofes, by the names 
of plants that are entirely different, 
longing to other clafles, and pol- 
efled no doubt, of different proper- 
tes. Botanical enquiries will en- 
able us to rectify thefe miilakes, and 


to diftinguith the feveral {pecies of 
European or other foreign plants 
from thofe that are peculiar toAme- 
rica. 

We have it, alfo, in our power, 
from the recent fettlement of our 
country, to determine, with great 
certainty, what vegetable produc- 
tions are indigenous, and prevent 
thofe doubts and difputes hereafter, 
which have frequently taken place 
among botanifts in old countries. 
For it is very improbable that any 


a> ws . 
exotic plants are become fo far na- 
turalized 
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turalized as not to be diitinguifh- 
able from the natives. 

Was the theory of this fcience 
united with its practical ufes, and 
employedin procuring neceffaries, 
and adding to the conveniences and 
ornaments of life, the vulgar opini- 
on of its being merely fpeculative 
would be removed, and could not 
fail of engaging a more general at- 
tention. For it is well known that 
the ceconomical ufes of the vege- 
table kingdom are exceedingly nu- 
merous; not only furnifhing food 
and medicine for man and beait, ma- 
terials for agriculture, and various 
arts and manufactures, and for many: 
of the delights and ornaments of 
life ; but it fwpplies important ar- 
ticles of commerce, and, in fome 
countries, is the greateft fource of 
internal wealth. Weare, no doubt, 
yet ignorant of many productions 
well adapted to moit, or all, of thofe 
purpofes. 

The native Indians were ac- 
quainted with the peculiar proper- 
ties of certain vegetable producti- 
ons, which, if thoroughly under- 
ftood by the prefent inhabitants, 
might be made extenfively ufeful, 
both in phyfic, arts, and manufac- 
tures, and new branches of com- 
merce. Their materia medica feems 
to have confited of few articles; 
thefe were certain plants, powerful 
in their operation, and fometimes 
producing fudden and furprifing ef- 
fe&ts upon the human body. Thefe 
favages feem to have had better ide- 
as of the medical virtues of plants, 
than fome who have imagined that 
vegetables, int only for food, were 
the moft proper for medicine; and 
that combining a great number of 
the moit common plants, might be 
a remedy for almoft every difeafe, 
Vegetables called poifonous are cap- 


able of producing great and fudden 
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alterations in the human body ; may 
not many of them be found, upon 
accurate and well-judged experie 
ments, like fome chymical poifons, 
to be the beft medicines? The Ip. 
dians had difcovered effetual anti. 
dotes againit the venom of rattle. 
{nakes, which mutt have been a dif 
covery of great importance to then, 
and may, poflibly, be reckoned x 
mong their greateft improvements 
in the knowledge of medicine. Mr 
Catefby mentions a faét, which, he 
fays, was well attefted, of an Ih. 
dian’s daubing himfelf with the juice 
of the purple bindweed, a fpecies 
of the convolvulus, and then hand- 
ling a rattle-{nake with his naked 
hands, without receiving any injury. 

Thefe natives were, likewife, pol- 
feffed of the art of dyeing deep and 
moft permanent black, red aad yel- 
low colours. 'Thefe colours were 
given to bone, horn, porcupine quills, 
and other hard fubftances, which 
ftill appear unimpaired on fome of 
their ornaments and utenfils. The 
Spaniards are faid to have procured 
from the Californian Indians, the 
art of dyeing the beit black ever yet 
known. The plant they employin 
this dye is called the cafcalote, a 
fmall fhrub, which abounds in that 
country, and may probably be found 
within the limits of the United 
States. 

However defirable the knowledge 
of our vegetable productions may bey 
our progrefs mutt be flow, until men, 
verfed in this feience, can devote 
their time to the invefligation of 
them. Some advances may be made 
by individuals, collecting the pro- 
ductions of their own neighbour- 
hood, and tranfmitting acccunts ok 
them, from time to time, to the 
academy. How mucha corre{pom- 
dence of this kind has done, 1m pet 
fecting the hiftory of the Britifl 
plants 
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nts, will appear from the nume- 
rous botanical papers publifhed inthe 
tranfactions of the Royal Society. 

As there has never been a defcrip- 
tion given of the indigenous plants 
in this part of the country, and it 
being one of the ends of the inftitu- 
tion of the academy to promote the 
knowledge of natural hiitory, I take 
the liberty of communicating an 
account of fome of thofe whicli have 
fallen under my obfervation. ‘hey 
are arranged according to the Lin- 
nean fyftem ; and the generic cha- 
raters, where they were found to 
correfpond, are referred to Linne- 
uss defcription in the fifth edition 
of his Genera Plantarum : The cha- 
raters of the fpecies, where there 
was an agreement, are taken from 
the tenth edition of the Sy/fema Na- 
ture. A few fynonyms from other 
authors are given, and more might 
have been added, had it been con- 
fiftent with the limits of this paper. 
Some additional defcription of moft 
of them, the time of flowering and 
places of growth, were thought ne- 
celary. Thofe plants which ap- 
pear not to agree with the effential 
generic characters of any known ge- 
nus, are inferted without any gene- 
ne names, but the natural charac- 
ters of the fructification are particu- 
larly defcribed. Such as appeared 
doubtful are diftinguifhed by a mark 
of interrogation. The Englifh names 
are thofe by which the plants have 
been called either here or in other 
parts of the world, except, in a few 
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inftances, where ro trivial name was 
known. The medical and ccono- 
mical ufes which are mentioned, are 
inferted from the beft private infor- 
mation that could be obtained, or 
felected from good authorities ; ma- 
ny of them in particular, from a late 
ingenious and ufeful publication, 
by William Withering, M. D. en- 
titled, The botanical arrange- 
ment of Britifh plants,” 

In giving this account of indige- 
nous plants, I have had opportuni- 
ty of inveitigating only thofe which 
were found growing within the com- 
pafs of a few miles; except a fmall 
number that happened to be noticed 
at a greater diltance. Many others 
have been obferved, but the limits 
of this paper did not admit their be- 
ing inferted. ‘The generic charac- 
ters of thefe plants were minuted 
from frefh bloffoms in full bloom, 
with the aid of a microfcope, and 
with as much attention as the little 
lei{ure I have had for botanical en- 
quiries would admit. But not hav- 
ing examined any of them, for any 
other purpofe than mere amufement, 
until the lait fummer; I doubt not 
errors will be found in this arrange- 
ment, which more time and further 
examination might have prevented. 
This I hope will be admitted as 
fome apology, by every experienced 
botaniit, who knows how much 
time is neceflary for inveftigating 
and arranging a confiderable num- 
ber of plants ina part of the coun- 
try never before explored. 


(We fhall in our next give Mr. Cutler's defcription of fome of the moft ufeful Ame 
rican Plants.] 
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Hifory of Kirry Werrs. A true Story. 


[ Continued from page 342, and now concluded. ] 


Ms s. Wells faw him, and fancy- 
ing it was her grand-father, 


heknelt down to fortify herfelf with 





a pious ejaculation. Robin came up, 
and faw, oh dreadful ! faw the white 
ligure kneeling juft before him, with 

16 











382 Fiflory of 
its hands raifed up and folded. It 
was too much in fuch a moment, for 
human ftrength to bear, he tremb- 
led, his blood froze in his veins, he 
ftood at lait like a iatue, motionlefs 
and glaring. ‘The fanciful lady Ma- 
ry looked at him with perfeé& compo- 
fure, the compofure that is natural to 
the frenzy with which fhe was af- 
flicted; the difcovered him, and rif 
ing, exclaimed, * Robin!’ Robin 
ftarted, ** Lord have mercy upon 
me!” fays Robin, “ Robin,” fays 
fhe, ** don’t be afraid !”?  ** Our fa- 
ther which art in heaven,”’ faid he. 
** Don’t be afraid, Robin,’ faid 
fhe. Robin took to his heels, and ne- 
ver looked behind him, fhe followed 
him as fait as fhe could, he got into 
the outer houfe where he lay with 
aaother of the fervants ; and fhe flip- 

ped in by the garden-gate, which fhe 
had left open for the purpofe. Ro- 
bin’s cafe was pitiable. He was in 
a cold f{weat, he wakened his bed- 
fellow, and told him his ftory, his 
bed-fellow Jaughed at him, and 
curfed him for wakening him out of 
a found fleep, afked him what other 
humbug he had in view, told him 
he was a good actor, and turned up- 

on his back, bidding him to go and 
catch young birds with chaff. Robin 
Jay all night {weating and trembling, 

without reft, and with a troubled 
con{cience ; in the morning he was 
ill, and all the reit of the family were 

like his bed-fellow, they ridiculed 

him for his attempting to impofe 

upon them 3 and his flory and dif- 

trefs were difregarded. He fell ill, 

and was confined to his bed with a 

high fever. 

The difafter of Rebin, which at 
firft was the jeft of the whole fami- 
ly, became ferioufly aflecting ! the 
phyician pronouncedhim to be dan- 
geroully ill, and while in this me- 
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lancholy ftate he lay with the hor. 
rors of an unexpected diffolution be. 
fore him, at times delirious, andat 
tunes tortured with the recolleétion 
of his prefumptuous behaviour in te. 
gard to Mrs. Wells, he was exceed. 
ingly anxious to confefs the decep. 
tion of which he had been guilty, 
and thereby remove, at leatt, on 
{ting from his bofom. The unhappy 
woman was alfo in a fever, but of 
another fort. Her’s was a fever of 
the brain, Robin’s of the blood, 
Her’s was the effect of that heredj. 
tary maggot which we have deferib. 
ed, cruelly irritated by the wanton 
impofition which had been prattifed 
on her; while Robin’s flowed from 
the fhock of an apprehenfion, in 
which confcience hada fhare. Ro- 
bhin’s bore ali the fymptoms of fatali- 
ty, while the poor woman’s was live- 
ly and fpirited. ‘They both defer 
ed the compaffion of the {pedtator, 
but they were not likely to receive 
it in an equal degree; for that the 
foft and tender emotion of pity may 
be engendered in the heart, it 1s ne- 
ceflary that the object under afflic. 
tion fhould appear fenfible of his fut: 
ferings. ‘When we fee mad Tom de- 
corated with his crown of ftraw, if- 
fuing his fovereign mandates from 
his acrial throne, do we pity the m- 
fery of a man who himfelf feels no 
mifery ? It is the melancholy luna- 
tic, it is the fenfible, the afflidted 
Maria only, that can move the heart, 
and infpire the foft fympathetic af- 
feétion which Yorick fo  ftrongly 
felt, and fo elegantly defcribed. The 
man who from the wheel, the rack, 
or, to bring it clofer to our feelings 
by a more familiar allufion, who ua- 
der the torture of the lath preferves 
the ferenity of manhood, and looks 
around him with the compofed digs 
nity of a foul fuperior to the weak- 
nels 
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uff of lamentation, he calls upon 
ysto admire rather than topity him. 





The fieh will quiver where the 
incers tear, 

And the’ blood muft follow where 
the poniard ftabs. 








But there are men who exalt their 
fpecies by thewing, amidft the ago- 
| nies of death, that their fiefh and 
blood are the only mortal parts which 
they poflefs. ‘The trembling, mife- 
table wretch, whofe clamour is pro- 
ioned to his fuffering, affects 
the tender ftrings of the heart; we 
bleed at every itroke ; we pity, but 
we cannot admire. 

Mrs. Wells’s fever bore her on the 
the pinions of fancy into the regions 
of romance ; arid while the indulged 
herfelf in all the phantaiies of a be- 
wildered brain, there was too much 
rapture in her eye, to fuffer thofe 
wound her to compaflienate her 
cafe. But Robin lay ga{ping under 
the. mifery of his madnecis, his pa- 
toxifms of delirium were filled with 
ravings of difordcred guilt; and 
bis intervals with reproaches more 
excruciating for being’ ineffectual. 
In one of thofe fhort ceflations, how 
ever he procured Mrs. Wells to his 
bed-fide, and there, with conlider- 
able difficulty, and many interrup- 
tions, he explained to her the poor 
ftratagem that he had practifed on 
her ‘eafy mind: but, what was the 
unhappy. confequence? A perion 
wee extafies are the refult of in‘a- 
tuation, will not eafily be brought 
to reafon.. ‘l'o undeceive Mrs Wells 
waato rob her of her traniports. In- 
fead. therefore, of returning to the 
quiet tenor which conyi¢tion ought 
to-have infpired, the flew into a vio- 
lent phrenzy, and lwaded the mife- 
fableauthor of all her unhappineds 
sibel. Mag. Vol. I. No. 8. 
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with every epithet that rage could 
dictate. It became a f{cene, which 
thofe who are fond of {porting with 
human weaknefs ought to have fee, 
It would have been a leflon to them 
for life; by which they would have 
been inttruted not to inflame the 
diforders of their fellow-creatures, 
for cruel muft be the pleafure which 
concludes fo fatally. They tore her 
away, but they could not overcome 
her paffion. She went into her room, 
and {pent the remainder of the day 
in a perturbation of mind which may 
be imagined, but cannot be deferi- 
bed. At night fhe went out again 
by the fame door as formerly, and 
from that inftant to this fhe never 
has been heard of nor feeh. Where 
fhe went, or what was her fate, the 
worthy and humane gentleman with 
whom fhe had refided as houlekeep- 
er, was never able fo diicover. 
the morning the fervants were fent 
to traverfe the fields and parks in 
every direétion ; nay, the ponds and 
rivers were dragged, but all to no 
purpofe. -Her departure in this 
flrange manner foon became the to- 
pic of general converfation ; and, as 
is ufual ina country place, there 
were a thoufand fteries of her be- 
ing feen, wandering to and fro, and 
appearing firft in one place, and then 
inanother. Thefe ftories, the hafty 
invention of wonder or weaknefs, it 
is not.neceflary to relate, fince they 
were at.once ridiculous and untrue, 
Robin flowly recovered. to exhibit 
to the affected family, of which he 
had formerly been thefoul, the wait- 
ed and melancholy picture of a man, 
who having wantonly provoked the 
diflemper of am unhappy creatures 
was now labouring under the mental 
punifhment of being her deflroyer, 
A confcious criminal rendered grave 
by penitence in hisfeventeenth year, 
3C incapable | 
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incapable of fharing in the joys or 
pleafures of youth. 
Kitty Wells, at the time of her 
mother’s departure, was only feven 
years of age. She, therefore, re- 
ceived no durable impreffion by the 
event; and, attheend of a few weeks 
fhe was fent for by a Mr. Atkinfon, 
of Northampton, a relation of her 
mother’s, underwhofecareand kind- 
nefs fhe foen loft the few faint traces 
that remained in her mind. She 
continued with him, and received an 
education fuitable to her rank in 
life, juft fufficient to qualify her for 
a decent fervice, or a feminine em- 
ployment, In the month of No- 
vember laft, having entered her fix- 
teenth year, Mr. Atkinfon fent her 
to Londén, to an uncle, a half bro- 
ther of her mother’s, who had been 
for many years, one of his Majefty’s 
coachmen. The letter was addref- 
fed to him at his houfe, and fhe was 
fent up to him by the coach. No 
adventure worth the recital] occurred 
to her during the journey; but with 
a good deal of painful anxiety, and 
that fort of timid furprize which an 
irinocent girl feels on her firft enter- 
ing the crowded {treets, and the noi- 
fy buftle of the metropolis, fhe ar- 
rived at her uncle’g houfe. But, 
what was the fhock of her aftonith- 
ment and defpair, when ‘fhe found 
that her uncle had been dead for 
fome months, and that his death had 
been irregular, as he had put’ an end 
himfelf to his exiftence. It ‘would 
be painful to enter into a minute de- 
{eription of the particulars. Like 
Kitty’s own mother, he poffeffed an 
hereditary difturbance in his mind, 
which had pufhed him to the horrid 
perpetration of fuicide. 
Of all crimes that furely fhould 
be avoided, nature, reafon, and eve- 
ry action of the brute creation fhews 
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this obfervation ; and hall man, the 
firft and nobleft of all, want that for. 
titude? In all troubles, in all cares 
and adverfities, look up to Provi. 
dence, pay attention tothe Supreme 
Being, who will give you rength 
and refolution to overcome difficy|. 
ties. 

Should they arife from perfecu. 
tions, confole yourfelf with the com. 
parifon of others, more unfortunate, 
and be gratefully thankful for your 
fituation ; if from errors: and temp: 
tations, refolve to err no more ; fup. 
plicate the divine will, and he wil 
hear; but above all, remember the 
Lord gave, and the great Creator 
is only to difpofe of our lives: Itis 
a weaknefs, it is cowardice; we wih, 
we accept the bleffings of this life, 
but wait refolution to bear the 
evils, when they are only to difpole 
us for perhaps our good: Job was 
punifhed to try his ftrength, he pre- 
vailed; and therefore let us, in allour 
troubles, in all our dangers, fay itis 
God’s work, and let his will be done; 
perhaps by relying on him, our fu. 
ture days may be happy, and in the 
end we may blefs the rod of afllic 
tion. : 

Kitty gave way to thofe clamo- 
rous emotions of grief which art 
likely to draw the attention, and 
excite the pity of the beholder. Ia 
this miferable fituation, without 2 
friend, relation, or acquaintance, 
the midft of the great metropolis 
the empire, inexperienced and fimp- 
ple, deftitute and dejected, fhe wat 
found by the charity of Miftrels 
Broad—d, a lady who umtes the e- 
legance of fafhion with the fplendor 
of benevolence, and while fhe pre 
pares the moft fumptuous entertall 
ments for the great and affluent, 
does not forget to fupply the ® 


with the le{s brilliant but ne 


























































































































{antial comforts of life. She in- 
ved into the poor girl’s cafe, and 
took her home to her manfion in 
Portland-place, with the view of 
uring her a fituation in fome 
refpeCtable family, or, at leaft, pro- 
vide for her in fome way or another, 
that fhe might be {natched from the 
dangers of deflitution. After hav- 
ing kept her in her eye for a fort- 
sight, and finding her totally unfit 











tunate, 




















or 
ew to be trufted by herfelf, fhe thonght 
+ fup. the beft way was to fend her down 
he wil @ to Eltham, to find out, if poffible, 
ber the § herfather, whom fhe had not feen 
reator § formany years. ‘The undertaking 
: Itiy | was almoft romantic; for during 
ewith, § the {pace of ten years the had never 
is life, § heard of her father, fhe knew not 
er the § wherehe lived, or whether he was 
jifpofe 9 yetaliveornot. He had only been 
sb way 9 a labourer in a low condition, and 
\epre- J bis obfcurity might elude her ftric- 
allow § ctfearch; but the attempt was to 
y itis be made, and a fervant was fent to 
done; | conduct her to the ftage, which fets 
tir fae out every day from Charing-Crofs. 
n the The footman was unfortunately as 
aflice § ignorant of the town as fhe was her- 
felf. They miffed their way, and 
lamé- J inftead of getting to their deftina- 
h are tion, wandered through Holborn, 
, and J and were reconnoitred by one of 
t. In J thofe fharpers, who, under the cha- 
out 3 rater of {mugglers, impofe on the 







‘e, in ignorant the manufa@tures of Man- 
lisof @ sheiter and Spitalfields, as the fineft 
fimp- | flks and muflins from India. Thefe 





fellows are to be feen every day in 
the great thoroughfares, buttoned 







hee> | "pin large great coats, and crammed 
ndor f ” both fides with bundles of their 
pree J §00ds, which chiefly confift of jem- 
tain J My waiticoat-pieces, handkerchiefs, 
vent, chintz, nankeens, and all the little 






§*w-gaws which grown-up boys and 
girls, ia their firit approaches to fi- 
Mery, are eager to procure. Ke 
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traced fimplicity and ignorance ia 
their faces, and cajoled them into 
an ale-houfe, where he difplayed all 
his ftock in trade, and in lefs than 
ten minutes deprived them of the 
trifle which they had in their poc- 
ets. From poor Kitty’s nutmeg- 
rater fhe took the guinea which her 
patronefs had put into her hand at 
parting, and received in its ftead a 
bundle of fine things, which mutt 
bea prodigious bargain, as they were 
fo much under the fhop price ; and 
the footman thought himfelf a per- 
fect beau, by the purchafe of a bit 
of paltry moreen, for the breafts of 
a wailtcoat. | 

Having ftripped them of their 
cafh, the friendly gentleman put 
them into the way for Charing Crofs, 
where they arrived about three in the 
afternoon ; and, to their inexpref- 
fible forrow, found that the coach 
fet off at two o’clock, and did not 
go again till eight next morning. 
As the footman was obliged to go 
home, to wait at dinner, they mutt 
feparate, and they agreed that fhe 
fhould purfue her way on foot. Juit 
as a gay young fellow was coming 
by, the footman gave her the fol- 
lowing diftinét route, by which to 
purfue her way: ‘* You muft, Kit- 
ty, make the beft of your way down 
the Strand, along Fleet-ftreet, up 
Ludgate-hill, through St. Paul’s 
Church - yard, along Cheapfide, 
pafs the ’Change, down by the 
Monument, over London Bridge, 
through the Borough, and then you 
muft afk the way to Eltham, in 
Kent.” With this direction, after 
fhaking her by the hand, away he 
went, and the poor unfortunate girl 
was left ftanding at Charing-Crofs, 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, of 
one of the dark days of November, 


tu makethebeftofherwayto Eltham, 
without 
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without knowing a foot of it. She Hear this, ye volatile, and fj 
did not ftand long without company. girls; whether you are fempltrefles 
There are a fet of young fellows in or fervants, milliners or mantua. 
London, whofe fathers having toile makers; whether you trip in couples 
ed and amafled a fortune, leave them to the park, or feat yourfelves in the 
only the employment and pleafure two fhilling gallery ; whether you 
of {pending it. Having a great deal go to church or to market, hear ang 
of leifure, they learn to be great de- be alarmed. You cannot throwa 
bauchees ; and having the power of bout you one inviting glance, you 
purchafing the various gratifications cannot harbour one lurking ler, 
of life, they are conftantly in the you cannot breathe one melting figh, 
fearch of them; from a thorough you cannot indulge one temptin 
knowledge of the town, they are titter, without being obferved, The 
able to diftinguith between the hack- rangers are always hovering about 
nied and innocent objects of defire  you,ready to grafp at your thought. 
the former of whom they abandon, lefs hearts, and {educe you into n- 
and the latter they debauch. As in. It was fuch a fellow that heard 
young, inexperieuced men fall a the footman’s inflructions to Kitty, 
prey to the artful and experienced | He made up to her without the 
women of the town, fo the young embarraflment of ceremony, and 
and innocent of the female fex fall with that familiar expreflion in his 
victims to thofe gay, embroidered countenance which was calculated 
rakes, whofe er:s of addrefs and gal- to reconcile her to the impudence of 
lantry are heightened byevery incen- his intrufion, ‘ Pray, my dear, 
tive that {plendor, wit, and manners (fays he) will you give me leave to 
can beftow. Some of thefe youngfel- condu& you to the end of your jour. 
lows are members of parliament. ney ?”? There are moments in which 
Yes; thefe very grave, fedate, fober, the heart is eafily befet. Let the 
and prudent men (as fenators fure- reader imagine the fituation of the 
ly ought to bz) have, fome of them, forlora and fimple girl. She was 
heads as green, and hearts as paf- a ftate of mind favourable to fur 
fionate, as any other members of the prife, and alas! but too favourable 
community ; and while the fenate to the defigns of gallantry. She 
houfe is filled with boys of one and turned to the young fellow, on this 
twenty, it muft be fo. Thefe gentle- addrefs, and in the pure ingenuoul- 
..men, who may be called the rangers nefs of diltrefs, burft into tears 
of the metropolis, are everlaftingly * Heavens! my good girl (fays the 
in purfuit of intrigue; and they have gentleman) what ails you! Are you 
fuch opportunities and knowledge, unhappy, and can I be of fervice to 
that intraverfing the ftreets, they you?” Kitty told him, with much 
can feleé&t from the number of paf- difeompofure, that fhe had not 4 
fengers, the particular girls, whofe friend in the world, and hardly ” 
roving eyes, and giddy manners, acquaintance, that ihe was m the 
give them to underftand, that they fearch of a father, whom fhe had 
bave more paflion than prudence; not feen for many year’s, and 0 
and that if they have not yet fallen, whofe exiftence fhe was ignoratls 
it is becaufe they have not yet run and that fhe was going to Eltham, 
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This account of herfelf fo fingular 
and pathetic, at once rouzed his 
fulpicions, his curiofity, and his 
feelings. He knew the town well 
enough to be on his guard again{t 
the lures of the hacknied, and he 
was aware that artifice might be 
dignified with the femblance of fim- 
plicity. At the fame time he was 
anxious to difcover the truth of 
what fhe told him, from an earnett 
defire to affift her if the forrow was 
real; for he mixed benevolence with 
gallantry ; and though he was hear- 
tily difpofed to debauch her if inno- 
cent, he was as well inclined to pro- 
teét her if friendlefs. He foothed 
her with the moft endearing condef- 
cenfions, and intreated her to ftep in 
fomewhere, that he might be able to 
inquire if the coaches for Eltham 
were gone out, or that he might 
provide for her fome way or ano- 
ther. She made no hefitation, and 
he carried her into the Rummer ta- 
vern, one of thofe convenient hou- 
fes where intrigues, in whatever 
place they may be begun, are gene- 
rally concluded. He called fora 
bottle of wine, and heard from Kit- 
ty the particulars of her ftory, as 
we have relatedthem. Theroman- 
tic fate of her mother, and the very 
lamentable fituation of the girl her- 
felf, made him take a peculiar in- 
tereft in her affairs. He determined 
with glowing and honett generolity, 
to fhield her from all the difficulties 
to which fhe was expofed: But 
while he was thus to guard her from 
others, he made a refervation in fa- 
your of himfelf. He no longer 
doubted her fincerity. Nature was 
in her face ; the had teftimonies of 
trath in her features and behaviour, 
which could not be feigned, and 
which he could not miltake. But 
this was not enough to deter him 
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from an attempt on her virtue. He 
was the flave of paffion. His habits 
had given fuch afcendency to his de- 
fires over reafon, morality and ho- 
nour, that he'was conflantly in pur- 
fuits of objects of intrigue; andainind 
not by nature vicious, was rendered 
fo by indulgence. He attacked her 
with all the violence of ungovern- 
able appetite. He promifed her 
immente fums, threw his purfe upon 
the table, and ufed every art that de- 
fire or gallantry couid invent to pro- 
duce her compliance ; but Kitty re- 
fifted him with the native dignity of 
innocence. She broke from his 
arms, reproached him with the bafe- 
nefs of infulting an unprotected wo- 
man, whom misfortune and not er- 
ror had put into his power ; and o- 
verwhelmed with grief and fatigue, 
fhe burfl into a flood of tears: The 
hurry of her fpirits increafed the in- 
vitation of her looks. ‘The bloom- 
ing health that flufhed in her cheeks 
received a deeper tincture ; and the 
blood, which feemed to be too co- 
pious in its channels, was warmed 
into a more rapid courfe. The gen 

tleman was agenized with paflion, but 
he was checked by the commanding 
influence of modeity. He then en- 
deavoured to calm her tumults, he 
fpoke to her with the mott gentle 
and compaffionate tone, and he at- 
{ured her that he would not dare to 
offend her more. She was hufhed 
into confidence, and for a few mi- 
nutes they converfed on the means 
of her going down to Eltham that 
night. The waiter was ient to 
know if there was any coach goimg 
that road ; he returned and informed 

them, that none would go before 

eight o’clock the next morning. 

This dilappointment threw poor 

Kitty into the moit excruciating 


ftate of mind: He feized on this 
circume 
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circumitance as a new ground of 


hope; and under the tyranny of his h 


erratic paflion, he again importuned 
her to make him happy. She now 
ftarted up, and in her fimple but 
honett refentment of his behaviour, 
pulled out of her pocket her whole 
treafure, a few, very few remaining 
fhillings, a nutmeg grater and a 
thimble: From this fhe took and 
threw a fhilling on the table, to pay 
her fhare of the reckoning, ‘ that 
fhe might not (fhe faid) be under 
the fmalleft obligation to fuch a vil- 
lain.” He could not avoid fmiling 
at her fimplicity ; but it concluded 
his profpets, and his hopes of fe- 
duction were now converted into the 
moft fervent wifhes to protect her. 
He again with much difficulty, and 
many affeverations, reconciled her 
to her feat; and he procured her 
promife that fhe would take up her 
abode for that night in the tavern 
where they were, and in the care of 
the landlady, to whom he would 
fpeak, andin the morning he would 
take a ride with her down to Elt- 
ham, and aflift her in the fearch of 
her father. If they failed, he pro- 
mifed her upon his honour, that he 
would provide for and proteét her 
till they could look out for a gen- 
teel fervice, and he would not har- 
bour the moft diftant intention a- 
gainft her. With thefe aflurances 
fhe feemed to be fatisfied.. It was 
now between three and four o’clock. 
It was the firft day of the meeting of 
parliament, and he was a member of 
the lowerhoufe. This gay, unprin- 
cipled rake, wasa man to whom a 
part of the conttituent body of the 
nation intrufted their rights, and 
with all this foible or vice in his na- 
ture, he wasa valuable, becaufe an 
independent reprefentative. He pro- 
aniied to return by eight in the even- 
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ing, and after giving orders to the 
oule, to fupply her with whatever 
fhe might want, and intreating her 
to compole herfelf and remain in the 
confidence of his protection, he left 
her. The poor unfortunate girl hav. 
ing had the experience of his ungo- 
vernable temper, and juftly fearing, 
that he might renew his outrages 
when he had her again in his power, 
flew from the houfe on the infant 
of his departure. With a forrow. 
ful heart fhe walked along the 
Strand, and down Fleet-ftrect; at 
the bottom of which the was per. 
feétly bewildered, and ftood crying 
in the middle of the ftreet : She was 
however dire&ed acrois Blackfriars 
bridge ; but by the time that fhe had 
wandered up as far as the obelitk it 
was dark, avery heavy fhower came 
on, and fhe was wetted to the fkin, 
She afked her way at the turnpike, 
to Eltham. The people were {truck 
with her misfortunes; and an old 
man, after examining her very clole- 
ly, procured her a lodging for the 
night, at the houfe of a wafher-wo- 
man, in the neighbourhood. : The 
gentleman who had left herin the 
bagnio returned according to his 
promife, at eight o’clock, and on 
being told by the waiter that the 
had left the houfe immediately after 
him, flew into a vehement paflion, 
and {wore that they wifhed to fecrete 
ker. In truth he believed fo, and 
with all his debauchery he was ex 
ceedingly anxious to fave her from 
theirmifchievousdefigns. He fearch- 
ed the whole houfe, and was only 
convinced from their patience while 
he did this, that the girl was gone 
away. The next morning he rode 
down to Eltham, and juft as he was 
turning into the village he came Up 
with Kitty, who had fet off on foot 
at a very easly hour, and had made 
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Anecdote. 


her way to the place without any 
further accident. The meeting oc- 
cafioned confiderable apprehenfion 
onthe part of Kitty, but he dif- 
pelled her fears by the opennefs and 
refpect of his behaviour. The whole 
day was fpent in feeking for her fa- 
ther, whofe obfcurity eluded their 
fearch, and it was by mere good for- 
tune that he traced him at laft to a 
miferable hedge alehoufe, drinking 
his pint of beer with fome of his fel- 
low-labourers. ‘The father and 
daughter met one another with an 


honeit joy, and the young fellow 
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who but the day before did every 
thing in his power to ruin her peace 
of mind, now felt the moft exquifite 
fenfations on her recovery of her na- 
tural guardian, and he took the moft 
generous intereft in her welfare. He 
forced upon her father a twenty 
pound bank note, with which he 
might provide comfortably for Kit- 
ty’s maintenance; and within a fort- 
night, he procured her a fervice in 
the family of a moft amiable aunt, 
to whom he communicated the. fto- 
ry, and where Kitty now relides, 
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USTAPHUS ADOLPHUS 

was one of the greatelt mo- 
nmarchs that Sweden or any other 
country ever had: his piety, phi- 
lantropy, magnanimity, _ political 
wildom, eloquence, tafte and learn- 
ing, entitled him to the epithet of 
great from friends and foes. He 
protected the Proteftants in Ger- 
many, againit the fuperior power of 
the Catholics, headed by the houfe 


of Auftria ; and after having in two 


years conquered a great part of that 
country, and fhaken the imperial 
throne, he fell in the battle of Lut- 
zen by the treachery of a foreign 
prince who attended him; yet vic- 
torious in death, and fealing with 
his blood the liberties of Europe. 
Being difappointed in his firit and 
early love for a beauteous and ac- 
tomplified Swedith lady ; his fen- 
ibility fill revolted againft a connu- 
bial alliance formed only by reafons 
of tate, the common lot of kings ; 
and he refolved, if poffible, to con- 
fult at the fame time the intereft of 
his people, and the feelings of his 
own heart. With this view he vifited 
feveral courts, and chofe at laf for 


his confort Maria Eleonora, eleto-. 
ral princefs of Brandenburg. Of 
her we have the following curious 
anecdote. Her grief for the deceaf- 
ed hero was fo immoderate, as fora 
long time to make her fole occupa- 
tion. She entered his tomb once a 
day, to fill it for hours with. her 
moans—to weep over his dear re- 
mains—to careis them with all the 
extaly of agonizing tendernefs. The 
principal members of the itate and 
the ciergy feveral times waited on 
her with the moft pathetic entrea- 
ties, not to difturb the repofe of 
their beloved monarch, nor torment 
herfelf and them by this excefs af 
unavailing woe, before fhe was per- 
fuaded to leave off this facred ho- 
mage. She then.took the golden 
box, that contained his heart, and 
kept it feveral. months in hey bed. 
This uncommon affection was how- 
ever attended with fome very. great 
blemifhes. Her tafte for architee- 
ture, landfcapes, and the fine arts was 
too romantic and magnificent: 
wherever fhe in her tour over the 
country faw a fine fituation, fhe or- 
dered itately palaces and charming 
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399° 
villas to be defigned ; fhe would have 
exhaulted the national treafury, had 
it been at her command. She had 
an antipathy againit the Swedes in 
general, a people fo dear to her great 
confort, for whom he had often bled, 
for whom he died; and who loved 
him with an affection bordering on 
adoration. ‘Thefe are amazing in- 
ftances of human imperfection, and 
fhould moderate our admiration of 
that eccentric elevation of fome no- 
ble qualities, which, however dar- 
ling, carries us too far from the re- 
gular path of duty. This excefs of 
conjugal love was eftimable, had fhe 
proved herfelf worthy of Guftaphus, 
by attachment to his kingdom, 
whofe national character was at that 
time very high—and by a purfuit of 
the grand defigns he had begun for 
its glory and felicity. She would 
then have fixed the eyes of an ad- 
miring world on her throne, and 
been the darling of a grateful nation, 
from whom fhe withdrew in difguft, 


leaving behind her the chara€ter of 


afond, but filly woman. 
> dhth tant 2 

H E following is an account 

of the courageous behaviour 

of one Gillet, a French quarter- 


matter, who, going home to his. 


friends, had the good fortune to 
fave the life of a young woman, at- 
tacked by two reffians. He fell 
upon them, - hand, unlocked 
the jaw of the firit villain, who held 
a poniard to her breaft, and at one 
ftroke pared the nails of the other, 
(who was armed with a piftol) juft 
above the wrift. Money was offer- 
ed by the grateful parents; he re- 
fufed it; they offered him their 
daughter, a young girl of 16, in 
marriage, the veteran, then in his 
73d year, declined, faying, * Do 
you think that I have’ refcued her 


Anecdotes. 


from inftant deatli, to put her tog 
lingering one, by coupling fo lively 
a body with one worn out with 
age??? This a@tion has been re. 
corded by one of the beit painters in 
Paris, and was exhibited, not lon 


fince, inthe royal gallery at the Lou. | 


vre. Several of the fpectators withed | 
to fee the hero of the tale; after | 
fome refearches, the modern Perfeus 
was found in the infirmary, within 
the college of invalids, where he had 
been for three months, without hav. 


ing uttered a fingle word about his | 


adventure. 
prefident of the parliament, brought 
him to the Louvre, where he was 


received amidft the applaufe and | 


congratulations of perfons of the 
firft rank, who were all eager in of- 
fering him money ; but this heab- 
folutely refufed to accept of. The 
governor of the college has obtained 
of the minifter, that the annuity of 
200 livres fhould be continued to 
him during life, though that kind 
of half-pay generally ceafes when 
veteran accepts of a retreat in the 
invalids. 
> @@aea 


FRENCH officer at a gent 
ral review before the king, 
dans la plaine des fablons in Parisy 
while he was running on horfe-back 
through the ranks, happened to let 
his hat fall on the ground ; a foldier 
picking it up with a drawn {words | 
made a hole into it, which put the 
officer in fucha violent paffion, thet 
he declared he would rather have 
had the {word through his guts thas 
his hat. His majeiiy hearing this | 
ftrange declaration, afked him the | 
reafon: ‘ Why, faid he, there 64 | 
furgeon of my acquaintance, who, 


Monfieur de ——, | 


I am fure, would give me credit ; | 


but I know of no hatter that will” | 
: THE} 
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Thee COLUMBIAN PARNASSIAD. 


Th TEMPLE of MINERVA, 
A MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT. 


Performed in Nov. 1781, bya Band of Gen- 
tlemen and Ladies, at the hotel of the Mi- 
nifter of France, in Philadelphia. 


Persons. Minerva. The Genius of 
France. The Genius of AMERICA. 
The Hich Pritst of Minerva. 


SCENE I. Inthe Temple of Minerva. 
The doors of the Sanctuary fhut. 


OVERTURE. 


TheGenrus of France, the Genius 
of AMERICA, and the Hicu Priest 
of MINERVA. 


- ee aes ae 


RISE! Arife! Your voices raife, 
And {well the folemn hymn of praife 
At great Minerva’s awful fhrine 
Bow down, and own the pow’r divine. 


GENIUS OF AMERICA. 
Oh, wife Minerva! Hear my pray’r, 
And tell great Fove’s decree : 
Ceeleftial goddefs ! Now declare 
What fate has fix’d for me. 


My warlike fons—-the fons of fame, 
In deeds of virtue bold, 

Amongft the nations nobly claim 
An honor'd place to hold. 

Say, will high ‘fove their labours crown, 
And grant their arms fuccefs ; 

From this exalted throne look down, 
And my orifons blefs ? 


GENIUS OF FRANCE. 
Wife Minerval Grant her pray’r, 
Make her valiant fons thy care; 
To th’ immortal breath of fame, 
Give, oh give, her honor’d name. 
O'er her councils {till prefide, 
In the field her armies guide : 
Thus direéted, fhe thall be 
Great and glorious, wife and free. 


DUETTO. 
Great Minerva ! Hear our pray’r, 
What the tates ordain, declare. 
Thus before thy throne we bow— 
Hear, oh goddeis, hear us now! 
Humble off’ rings thus we bring, 
With united voices fing ; 
Let our favor'd fongs afcend— 
Thou haft e’er been Virtue’s friend, 
Col, Mag. Vol. 1. No. 8. 


HIGH PRIEST. 


With folemn rites approach the fhrine, 
And humble homage pay ; 
Fit of’rings to the pow’r divine, 
Upon her altar lay. 
From the cenfer clouds afcending, 
Hearts and voices fweetly blending, 
Shall to Minerva grateful prove, 
And cali down bicflings from above. 


T RIO. 
From thofe radiant bieft abodes, 
Where thou fitt’{t-enthron’d with Gods, 
Oh, defcend! ‘Thy temple grace, 
With thy glories fill the place. 
Hear, oh goddefs! Hear our pray’r, 
Make Columbia's caufe thy care ; 
Bleit and patronis’d by thee, 
Great and pow’rful fhall the be. 


SCENE II. The Doors of the San@uary 


open. 
HIGH PRIEST. 
Adore the great daughter of Fove / 
Behold, how refpiendent with light, 
Onacloud, the defcends from above, 
All glorious reveal’d to the fight. 
Your fongs have her favour obtain’d, 
She comes to reply to your pray’r: 
And now, what the fates have ordain'd, 
Minerva herfelf {hall declare. 


MINERVA, 


In a golden balance weigh’d, 
Have Ifeen Columbia's Fate, 

All her griefs thall be repaid 
By a future happy ftate. 


She with France in friendthip join'd, 
Shall oppofing pow’rs defy; 

Thus united, thus combin’d, 
Heav’'n will blefs the facred tie. 


Freedom on her happy thore 
Shall her banners wide difplay ; 
Commerce fhall her richeft ftore 
‘i hrough her numerous tides convey. 
Fove declares his high command, 
Fate confirms the great decree ; 
If her fons united fand, 
Great and profp reus foall foe t— 
She, like the glorious fun, 
Her {plendid courfe fhall sun, 
And future days 
Columbia’s praile 


























The 


Shall fpread from eaft to weft: 
The gods decree 
"That the thall be 

A nation great confeft. 






















GENIUS OF AMERICA, 


Let earth’s inhabitants Heav'ns pleafure know, 
And fame her loud uplifted rumpet blow ; 
Let the ceeleftial nine, in tuneful choirs, 
Touch their immortal harps with golden wires 


CHORUS, 
Great Minerva, pow'r divine, 
Praife, exalted praife, be thine ; 


TT 


Thus thy name in fongs we blefs, 

Thus in fi age iby pow' r confefs. 

Great Minerva, pow'r divine, 

Praife, exilted praife, be thine. 

From the jr igndly foore 5 of France, 

See the martial troops advance, 

With Columbia’s fons unite, 

Aad fh ve the dangers of the fight, 

Equal beroes of the day, 

Equal honors to them pay. 

Now the dreadful confi s o'er, 

Now the cannons ceafe io roar, 

Spread the Jovful tidings round, 

LHe comes, be comes, with conqueft crown’ d, 
Hii Columbia’s godlike fon ! 

Hail the glorious WASHINGTON! 
Fill the goiden trump of fame, 

Through the world bis worth proclaim; 
Let rocks, and bills, and vales, refounde-- 
He comes, be comes, with congueft crovwm'd. 
) Hail Columbia's godlike fon ! 

fail the ylorious WA 3s uinGTon! 


H, 
) “4 <> ED -<p-.--4>.. 
) For the CopumBian MaGazine, 
| A FAIR BARGAIN, 


( Written in the year 1782.) 
S Satan was taking an airing one day 
Columbia's tair geniusfell plump in 


‘ his way, 


Array’ d like a goddefs, and blooming as May. 


Vile monfter, faid fhe, you oppofe me 
vain, 
My people fall furely their withes obtain; 
You can but perplex us—-and fo mark the end 
on’t, 
For, fooncr or later, they'll be independant, 


in 


What you fay, quoth the fiend, I confef; 
is too true, 
But why not allow the poor devil his duc? 


ee 


Columbian Parnaffiad. 


Give me one of your ftates and th 
be free Meck» 


To follow their fate unmolefted by me, 
Agreed! Said the lady, if that’s all you 
want, 
Here take and enjoy it—It is my Vermont, 
Oh! Ho! exclaim’d Satan, how gen’ rous 
you're grown 
So kindly to give, what's already my own, 
So thank you for nothing, fair lady, 1 trow 
The Devil is not to be bamboozled fo. 
Come---down with your duft---you knowwhat] 
mean 
i muft have at leaft one of your fav’ rite Thirteen, 


A tear in her eye and a figh from her breatt 

The doubts and the fears of the genius confeft; 

3ut whilit the was puzzled, unable to find 

Which {tate might with eafe be to Satan re- 
figned, 

The Five per cent. impoft law popt in her mind, 

This fettled the pointe-She look’d up witha 
fmile and 

Prefented his Fiendfhip the ftate of Ruopt- 


IsLAND. 

He feic’d the fair prize—cramm’d it into his 
pocket 

And darted away ina blaze, like a rocket. 


H. 
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Written in the Hermitage, near Mount Holly in 
the year 1776, whilfi the Hermit was gone tothe 
adjacent [pring to fetch a drink of water for the 
author. 

S MUSING ina Hermit’s lonely cell, 
Where modeft virtue feem’d fecure to 
dwell; 

Where man the facred precinéts feldom trod, 

And contemplation held her mild abode ; 

In fancy I furveyed the fcenes of life, 

Fraug ht with contention, care, and deadly ftrife. 

‘The pomps of courts, the grandeur of a crown, 

The buftling pleatures of the bufy town, 

‘The numerous joys in diffipation’s train, 

The fatal, univerfal thirft for gain, 

The direful ills that from ambition flow, 

And all the various purfuits here below, 

Pafled in review before my mental eye, 

Nor pafled unheeded, or without a figh. 

Miftaken mortals ! ’tis to joys like thefe — 

Ye facrifice content, and health, and eate, 

Can thofe convey that calmnefs to the mind 

Which you in tranquil folitude can find? 

Can they a lafting reipite give to grief? 

Or prove to care a durable relief ? 

‘l'rue they a tranfient pleafure can convey, 

4ind thine on guilt with a delulive ray ; 
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Bat if you with for happinefs below 
From fweet retirement only it can flow: 
In the retreat where innocence is found 
And nature fpreads her choiceft gilts around. 
Tisthere contentment holds her tranquil court, 
Tis there Aftrea boidly dares refort, 
And friendihip, choiceft boon that e’er was 
given 

To footh our forrows, by all gracious heaven ; 
Friendfhip the fovereign balm ot all our care 
Tho’ rarely found, may ftill be met with there, 
Grant me bleft powers its pleatures to enjoy, 
Pleafures that never fatiate, nor cloy ; 
So fhall I live in peace, in peace fhall die, 
And rife triumphant thro’ the azure fky. 

W. P. 
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H PENSEROS QO. 
at 2 e *. > ©, 


Au: Penseroso, why fo fad ?— 
Now Winter's gloomy gufls are flown, 

See laughing Spring in verdure clad, 
Joyous mounts her annual throne. 


Now April's funthine foft’ning fhow’rs, 
Calls forth th’ fragrant flow’rs to bloom, 

And laughing Spring’s gay feflive hours, 
Joyous mount her annual throne. 


The fragrance-fanning zephyrs play, 
All cheer’ly round the flow’r clad lawn, 
And laughing Spring, with fmiling May, 
Joyous mounts her annual throne. 


The lawns enrob’d with riche(t hues, 
And dewy-fringed flow’rs freth blown— 
Lo! laughing Spring! exclaims the mufe, 
Joyous mounts her annual throne. 


Thofe charms that nature now aflumes, 
Cajole each care and brooding moan, 

And laughing Spring in rich perfumes, 
Joyous mounts her annual throne. 


The birds refume their melody, 
The lambs now gambol o'er the lawn, 
And laughing Spring to gladden thee, 
Joyous mounts her annual throne. 


Sweet Philomela charms at eve, 
The cheerful lark falutes the dawn, 
And laughing Spring, forbidding grief, 
Joyous mounts her annual throne. 


The thought ful melancholy man, 
No more is heard to fich alone, 
From that extreme to this he ran, 
And v’acttecro mounts the throne 
Baltimore, April, 1737. 
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The vanity of being diffatished with our own 
Situation, ond envying that of others. 


EPIST.LSE4. 
7h) R ft Pet Bik 


HENCE fair Elvira, is it that we find 
Such difcontents prevail amongft man 
kind? 
From Satire’s page, nocure has yetbeen brought, 
Tocheck our anguih, foothe diftraéting thought. 
Tocalm our difcontents, we often crave 
Reaton’s bright atd—too weak, alas! to fave. 
And tho’ we own that all the joys of fenfe 
** Lie in three words; Health, Peace and 
Competence :” 
Yet this obtain’d, not long remains the joy, 
Our dreams of happinefs (til meet alloy ; 
We then conclude this long known truth fincere, 
Pleafures unmix’d and pure, none mect with 
here. 


When other happier hopes we place in view, 

And oft miitake imagin’d joys for true ; 

Sages experienced iv this wayward ftrife, 

Allert that all have equal lots in life. 

Thus Pope declares, ** ab{tract what others 
think, 

«* All pleafures ficken, and all glories fink ; 

** Each has his fhare, and who would more 
obtain, 

‘¢ Shall find the pleafure pays not half the pain.” 

Our judgment’s hatty in whate’er we vigw. 

And oft for pleafure, real ill purfue. 

Ve vainly think we comprehend the whole, 
When but its parts before our fenfes roll ; 
Were we fo far indulg’d, t’affume the tafk, 
To ftrip all objects of their gilded mafk ; 
What new ideas would continual rife? 

And each enquiry end in deep furprize, 


Behold diftrefs’d impatience, grief and care, 
Thro’ golden robes and profperous daysappear ; 
Oft unexpeéted, in the poor man’s cell, 

The fecret joys of calm contentment dwell. 

Nature, thus varioufly exerts her pow'rs, 

The furface of the bog adorns with flow’rs ; 

Its depth unbofom’d view, ‘tis filth and mire, 

And from its borders ficken’d we retire. 

No laurels on yon craggy rock are ipread, 

Nor flowers of gay delight adorn its head, 

A rude and uiclcfs mats to tranlient eyes, 

Its caverns once explor’d, what wonders rife s 

The maenet lies conceal’d amift its flores, 

Yet when produced, bright icience owns its 
pow’rs ; 

Its virtues far excel the diamond’s ray, 


Of grief, of joy, of pleature and of care, 
aac Her nas bis own peculiar fhare ; 
Each trav i " 
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Their con fidts are to us but little known, 
Their griefs we judge of, but we feel our own: 
Nor can we from experience afcertain, 

That others griefs and ours would be the fame, 
Were deep afflictions and diftrefles given, 

In the fame portion by the hand of Heav’n. 


Let us obferve the partial eflimate, 
Which each one makes of his peculiar ftate, 
Attend his tale, how grievous are his pains, 
His loffes num’rous and how few his gains ; 
Say, may we not with fafety then conclude, 
Sorrow, diftreis and miiery here intrude. 


But change the fcene, and hear a tale well- 

told, 

One might conclude what glitters is all gold. 

His neighbour's comforts, trafic magnifies ; 

His affluence contemplating thus he cries : 

How happy Florio lives, an envied life, 

Blefs'd with his children and accomplifh’d 
wife; 

His fortune adequate to ev'ry claim, 

His virtues merit or his wifh would gain; 

Luxuriant plenty crowns him with her imiles, 

And {weet felicity his hour’s beguiles 

Trom a falfe eftimate, we Florio view: 

Florio afferts his pleafures are but few, 

"That Traftic’s profpeéts are more flattering far ; 

Nor wife nor children claim his anxious care ; 

Should lofles happen, Traffic (till muft own, 

They reft more lightly as he is alone : 

"Thus each concludes thofe cares from which 
he’s free, 

In othc.s are but dull hypocrify. 


Iiow fhall we feck for happinefs? which way 
Shall we enquire ?--among the young the gay. 


Philander! whence that figh, but half fup- 
preft? 


Or why thofe anxious cares which fill thy breaft? 
Which thus forbid the joys of life to prove, 
Philander’s heart vibrates with anxious love, 
Inceffant touches or of hope or fear, 

Flath brighter joy or chill with duller care. 


The venerable elder, from whofe head 
Time’s voice proclaims the fire of life is fed, 
Philander's hopes and fears indiff rent views, 
And fmiling frys that love thould but amufe ; 
If once our int’reft but oppofe the zueft, 
Prudence demands t’expel it from our breaft. 


But fure from fcience great contentment 

flows, 

Knowledge the richeft gift kind Heav'n be- 
{tows ; 

Sure this mutt real happinefs afford, 

Lov'd, honor’d by all ranks—almoft ador'd. 

** In parts fuperior what advantage fies,” 

Search careful ‘mong{t the records of the wife, 
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** ‘Tis but to know, how little 
** 'To fee all others faults and 
And from fuperior knowledg 
A ftronger keener fenfe of all OUT WO¢see 

Thus fpake a king—c’en Solomon the wife 
Thus his admirer echo-like replies : , 
With fuch a teacher may we not conclude 

Science alone affords no real good ? 


can be knows, 
feel our own 
€ often flows 


Amongtt the virtuous of the lovely fex, 
Turn we our fearch—no forrows here perplex, 
Remote from care, far from its refllefs train, 
Here if we fearch, we fhall not fearch in vain, 
Perpetual calms o’erfhade their rofeate bow'rs; 
Say, can aught interrupt fuch peaceful hours? 
Honor awaits to plcate them—Ages toil 
To crown their withes or to gain a finile; 
Thefe favorites of nature, all muft owa 
Thy iweet retreats, felicity have known: 

If to the lute with livelieft ftep they move, 

Pleafure’s bright fcenes their tender bofoms 
prove : 

If more retir’d, they modeftly impart 

The foft allurements which engage each heart, 

And thrill each nerve with trantport—'tis from 

thee, 
They hold this claim—fwweet fenfbility. 


Thefe thoughts, tho’ pleafing, are not 
wholly true, 

When tried by calm refletion’s clofer view; 
A conftant round of pleafure may appall, 
Lap-dogs may perifh or a * fparrow fall 
Suppofe their pleafures long without alloy 
Such is our make—Satiety will cloy— 
We then conclude the propofition true, 
And {till remain without the end in view. 


16> SDS] 
On HOPE. 


AIN phantom Hope---delufive cheat! 
Thou lovely ido! of the mind: 
Still huth my fears---my woes defeat, 
Be to thy forrowing vot’ry kind. 


Hail ever young, and ever gay, 
My troubled thoughts to comfort lead : 
Chafe, quickly chafe, my doubts away, 
In filing paftures let me feed. 


Shew to my aching fight a clofe 
Of all Idread---of all I want; 
A triumph o’er ten thoufand foes, ; 
‘Tis thou can’it give, *tis thou can’ ft grant: 
Sd ee 


* Catullus’s miftrefs grievoufly lamented 


%eh. 
the death of a {fparrew, and we are not wane 
inflances of afflition’ for the lofs of lap-dox* 
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LON DO N. 
Extra® of a letter from Rome, received by a 
gentleman of diftinéion. 

“ E have jutt been fpectators of 
one of the moft bloody tragedies 
ever aéted in this metropolis fince the days 
of Cola di Rienzo. ‘The awtv! fpeétacle 
was however received with vuniverfal ap- 
; and with regard to its merit, [ 
can only fay that ftriét jultice has been 
done to the principal character. ‘Tocome 
tothe point, Wednefday laft, about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, Cardinal Turlone, 
high inquifitor of the holy office, on his 
coming out of the Vatican, was attacked 
by an incenfed multitude, who forced his 
eminence out of his carriage, and, after 
cutting his nofe and ears off, and mangling 
him ina moft fhocking manner, dragzed 
the butchered carcafe to Monte Tiburno, 
where they hung it on a gibbet so feet 
high, which they had ereéted for that pur- 
fe. The reafons affigned for this popu- 
execution are various: Cardinal Tur- 
lone was originally a Black Friar; But a 
few years ago he praétifed at the bar as a 
curiale, which in England anfwers to a 
lawyer. He had not been a month in of- 
fice, when he made a clande‘tine connexion 
‘with Cardinal Selboroni, who, having 
been a Jefuit for many years, had ftrong- 
ly jimbibed the pernicious maxims of 
that iniquitous order. Turlone gained fuch 
an afcendancy over the mind of the de- 
luded pontiff that he became the fole and 
abfolute oracle of the confiftory. From 
the morofity of Turlone’s temper, and the 
Neronian perverfenef{s of his heart, it was 
tafy to conjeéture what would be the con- 
fequence of placing an unlimited power in 
the hands of fuch a man. The oppreffion 
ofthe poor and the miferies of his fellow- 
creatures ever feemed his favorite objeéts. 
While he remained in office about twenty 
thoufand individuals were fhut up and ac- 
tually ftarved within the walls of the in- 
quifition. Several cardinals moved for an 
actof grace in full confiftory ; one of them, 
in particular, with great wifdom, obferved, 
that in every other country fuch ats fre- 
quently took place, not only to favour the 
caufe of humanity, but alfo to ferve the 
ends of good policy, cipecially after the 
mumerous calamities with which the fub- 
jeéts of his holinefs had lately been afflia- 
ed. He proved that the evident aim of 
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the ingquifitor, in his unmanly rigour, was 
to enrich himfelf, at the fame time that 
he impoverifhed the nation, by depriving 
it of a great number of ingenieus and ule- 
ful artifts and manufaéturers; and, after 
all his eminence declared, that having 
taken the trouble of inveftigating the na- 
ture of the various charges laid on the poor 
wretches confined in the goals of the in- 
quifition, he had found that, except a ve- 
ry few, not exceeding the number, perhaps, 
of 50, who might deferve the rod of juf- 
tice, the reft of that great multitude were 
guilty of nothing elfe but indifcretion and 
exuberant good nature. ‘Thefe forcible 
arguments feemed to make fome impref- 
fion on the mind of the fovereign pontiff; 
but Turlone fet his black face againtft ail 
the pleas of humanity and reafon, in fuch 
a blunt and infolent manner, that the 
good intention of the benevolent cardinal 
was entirely defeated. Such was the 
brutal difpofition of this inquifitor, that 
happening to find the pope on his knees, 
in the Vatican, before a noble picture of 
Raphael, reprefenting Mercy ona golden 
throre, he fell into a moft violent paffion, 
tore the picture to pieces before the tace 
of his holinefs, and refufed him abfolution 
for three weeks, which infamous conduct 
he pretended to juftify with this {pecious 
reafon, that Mercy being a pagan deity, 
it was a mott heinous fin fora Chriltian 

Pope to make it an object of his venera- 

tion.” 

The Emperor of Morocco has fent to the States 
cf America a letter, of which we bere give a 
literal tranflation : 

In the name of God! Mahomet, Ben- 

Abdala! 

Molt illuftrioas CongrefS of America! 

We have received your letter by the 
hands of your Ambaffador, and peruted 
its contents with alldue attention. We 
have remarked therein the inclination you 
exprefs of concluding with us a treaty of 
peace. To this we willingly have aflent- 
ed, and even ratified the plan, fuch as 
you have propofed, by fetting thereto our 
imperial feal. Wherefore, we have from 
that very moment, given {trié&t command 
to the captains of our ports, to protectand 
affift all thips under Amezican colours, and, 
in fhort, to thew them every favour due to 
the moft friendly powers: being fully de- 
termiaed to do mush, when ag epportu- 

3 E ay 
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nity offers, We write this in full teftimo- 
ny of our fincere friendthip, and of the 
peace which we offer on our part. 

Given the 20th day of the Ramadan, in the 
Jirft year of the Hegira, 1200, that is the 24th 
of Fuly, 1786. 

“> > => ~> 

Bofton, March 23. By laft Saturday 
night’s mail, his excellency our Gover- 
nor received the following letter from his 
excellency Benjamin Franklin, Efq. Pre- 

fident of the Supreme Executive Conn- 

éil of the commonwealth of Pennfylvania. 

Philadelphia, March 6, 1787. 

SIR, 
** | received the letter your excellency 

did me the henour lately to write me, ref- 

pecting your proclamation for apprehend- 

ing feveral promoters of the rebellion in 
your ftate. ‘The proclamation was imme- 
diately printed in our news-papers; and 
the matter being laid before the council 
and aflembly, it was thought fit to make 

#n addition to the rewards your govern- 

ment had offered, which will be done, 

though the ufual forms of proceeding have 
occafioned fome delay. 

** T congratulate your excellency moft 
cordially onthe happy fuccefs attending 
the wife and vigorous meafures taken for 
the fuppreffion of that dangerous infurrec- 
tion ? and I pray moft heartily for the fu- 
ture tranquillity of the {tate which you fo 
worthily and happily govern. Its confti- 
tution is, J think, one of the beft in the 
Union, perhaps I may fay in the world. 
And I perfuade myfelf, that the good fenfe 
and found underftanding predominant a- 
mong the great majority of your people, 
will always fecure it from the mad at- 
tempts to overthrow it ; which can only 
proceed from the wickednefs or the igno- 
rance of a few, who, while they enjoy it, 
are infenfible of its excellence. 

With fincere and great efteem and refpeét 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your Excellency’s 
Mott obedient and moft humble fervant, 
B FRANKLIN. 

His excellency Governor Bowdoin. 

Grenville in the county of New-Hamphiire 
fate of Mafecbufeity: Macs 6, e. r 
On Friday lalta ewe, belonging to Mr. 

John Cowles, of this town, brought forth 


a lamb, and a puppy in perfect thape of a 
young dog, except his feet which were 
cloven, though ofan extraordinary length’; 
it meafured from the end of its nofe to the 
end of its back two feet ; its legs were in 
proportién 

flick hair. 


, it was covered with very fhort 
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About ge people 
of fcholars who met 
aflembled, on the roth ult. ina chamber 
of the houfe of Mr, James Dyer of Port’. 
mouth, Rhode-Ifland, and while one of 
the fcholars was declaiming on the tale 
and fhortnefs of time, the floor gave yay 
and they fell into the room below ; tit 
floor of which alfo falling, they al} cont). 
nued to defcend till they reached the po: 
tom of the cellar. Though about on 
half of them were wounded, yet, very pro 
videntially, not one life was loft, nor 
bone broke, 

April 2, On Monday the ad inft. came 
on at Faneuil-Hall, in Bofton, the eledion 
of Governor, Lieutenant Governor, &¢, 
of Maflachufetts ; et the clofe the nun- 
bers were ; 


(including a aug 
to {peak in van 


GOVERNOR. 
His excellency James Bowdoin, efq. 714 
The honorable fohn Hancock, efq. 775 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR,. 

Honorable Thomas Cuthing, efq. 880 

Benjamin Lincoln, efq. 424 

Samuel Adams, efq. 179 
A letter from a gentleman in Winche 
fter, to the editor of the Worcefter Maea- 
zine, dated March 17, 1787, » fays, “1 
have to inform you of a fingular circum. 
ftance which happened in this town on 
'Tuefday laft---about three o'clock in the 
afternoon. A heavy rumbling noife was 
heard in a mountain in the fouth-eaft part 
of the town, for feveral times, for the 
{pace of twenty or thirty minutes, when 
all of a fudden it was feen by one Mr. 
Gold, wholived at the foot of the moun 
tain, to break forth, and the rocks and 
dirt to move in vaft bodies : foon aftet 
the firft motions were difcovered, rocks 
and dirt were feen to fly in the air, though 
the main body made its way down the 
mountain. Mr. Gold ftood viewing itil 
the noife feemed te be over, when he 
fuddenly heardit again, and perceived a 
fecond eruption taking place, at the dif- 
tance of about eight or ten feet from the 
firft : the noife and motion were as fud- 
den as if they had been occafioned by & 
blaft of powder, though he faw no 4p- 
pearance of fimoke or fire, nor did 

fmell any thing of a fulphurous nature. 
have fince been and viewed the ground, 

but could not difcover any thing of 4 { 
phurous kind, fufficient to caufe the erup- 
tion---there are many conjectures refpeet 
ing the caufe of it. The diftance from 
the place where the eruption began © 
where itended, was about ten or twelve 
rods, and ia fume places thirty oF ~ 








gan to 
twelve 
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ime 
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fie feet wide, and from four to eight feet 
indepth. Rocks of :feveral tons weight 
were thrown feveral rods down the moun- 
tain, and I fuppofe at a moderate compu 

tation, there was as much as an acre of 
Jand covered with rocks and gravel. ‘The 
focks and dirt thrown out are fuppofed 
by many to be feveral thoufand tons.’ 


New-York, March 26. There is a fingu- 
lar inftance of longevity, exhibited in 
Montgomery county, in this ftate. One 
William Coppernall, being now living 
there, who wasborn in the year 1677, 
and is now {09 years old. This old man 
has lived to fee feven fovereigns wield 
the Britith feeptre ; and in the evening of 
life has the happinefs to fee liberty dawn- 
ing in the Weft, under the aufpices of a 
new and rifing empire eftablifhed in thofe 
wilds, and on thofe fhores, of which but 
afhort time fince the Eaftern world was 
pollefled of any knowledee. 

March2g. Yefterday morning the im- 
portant queftion for declaring the Inde- 
pendence of Vermont, was debated in the 
houfe of aflembly. Im the afternoon*when 
the queftion was called for, it was carried 
in the affirmative. 


By the United States in Congrefs Afjem- 
bled, March 23, 1787. 

On the report of a committee appoint- 
elto confider the reduétions neceflary to 
be made in the civil IMt department. 

Whereas the prefemt deranged conditi- 
on of the national revenues, and the nu- 
merous demands on the fcederal treafury, 
are not only confiderations of the mott fe- 
fious weight and importance, but jutftly 
Operate as powerful motives in favour of 
tvery economical reform, which can with 
oy be adopted in the public expendi- 

res, 

Refolved, That the fum to be allotted 
to the fupport of the houfehold of the pre- 
fident of Congrefs including the falaries 
of the Steward and private Secretary, 
houfe-rentand all other expences, {hall 
Not exceed a fm at the rate of eight 
thoufand dollars annually. 

Refolved, That the fglaries of the fol- 

ing Officers be reduced, and that from 
aad after the prefent quarter, 

Theannual falary of the fecretary of 

Ongrefs be atthe rate of two thouiaad 
fix hundred dollars. 

That of the fecretary to the United 
States for the cepartment of foreign af- 
fairs, at the rate of three thoufand five 

Undied dollars, 
That of cach of the commifioners of 
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the Board of Treafury, atthe rate of two 
thoufand two hundred and fifty dollars. 

That of the tecretary of the Board of 
Treafury, at the rate of fifteen hundred 
dollars. 

That of the Treafury, at the rate of 
twelve hundred and fifty dollars. 

That of the Comptroller of the trea- 
fury at the rate of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars. 

That of the Auditor, at the rate of eight 
hundred dollars. 

That of the Deputy Secretary of Con= 
greis at the rate of cight hundred dol- 
lars. 

That of the Deputy Secretary of fo- 
reign affairs, at the rate of eight hundred 
dollars. 

That of the Steward of the Prefident’s 
houfehold, at the rate of three hundred 
dollars. 

That of the Private Secretary of the 
Prefident, at the rate of three hundred 
dollars. 

And that of the Geographer at the rate 
of fifteen hundred dollars for fuch time 
ashe may be attually employed in the 
public fervice. 

Refolved, That the fervices and duties 
of the Paymaiter-General be, an! hereby 
are united with thofe of the Commiffion- 
ec of army accounts, and that the faid 
Commiffioner, after the expiration of the 
prefent quarter, be allowed in full for his 
fervices as Commiffioner and Paymatter- 
General, afalary at the rate of twelve 
hundred and fifty dollars annually. 

Refolved, Thatin no cate after the ex- 
piration of the prefent quarter, there be 
allowed to any perfon employed as an af- 
fitant or clerk in any of the departments 
under Congrefs, a falary exceeding the 
rate of four hundred and fifty dollars an- 
nually : and that no door-keeper or mef- 
fenger, except thofe of CongrefS, be al- 
lowed more than one hundred and fifig 
dollars annually. 

Refolved, That from and after the pre- 
fent quarter there be annually allowed to 
each of the Commithoners of the conti- 
nental loan-office, in full for all fervices 
and duties which are or may be annexed 
to their refpeétive offices, and alfo in fuil 
for office-rent, clerks and every other 
charge except that of ftationary, at the 


rate of the following fums: 
dollars. 


650 
1§00 
600 
Iovoo 


New 


For New Hamphbhire 
Maflaciwictts 
Rhode-Ifland 
Conactucut 
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New York 
New ferfey 
Penntfylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
North-Carolina 
South-Carolina 
Georgia 


1000 
700 
1500 
600 
1000 
1500 
1000 
800 

, 600 


Provided that in thofe cafes where, in 
the judgment of the Board of Treafury, 
the public intereft may require the em- 
ployment of one or more clerks in any of 
the loan offices at the public expence, the 
faid Board be and hereby are authorifed 
to continue in employ fuch clerk or clerks, 
not exceeding the term of three months 
after the expiration of the prefent quar 
ter. 

April 16. On Friday laft the United 
States in Congrefs aflembled, paffed a 
refolution, recommending it to the differ- 
ent ftates, to repeal all theirlaws now in 
force, which are inconfiftent with the 
treaty of peace between the United States 
of America, aud the king of Great Britain. 

And fame day Mr. Jones moved for 
leave, and brought ina bill to repeal all 
the laws of this ftate, inconfiftent with 
the treaty of peace, between the United 
States, and the king of Great-Britain. 


PHILADELPHIA. ? 


March 31. Thurfday laft at one o'clock, 
the honorable the general affembly of this 
commonwealth adjourned, to meetin this 
city on the firft "Tuefday in September 
next. During their feffion the foilowing 
laws were pafled:—1. A fupplement to 
the act for the more fpeedy and effeétual 
adminiftration of juftice.—2. An aét, cons 
taining a fupplement to the aéts for the 
relief of infolvent debtors.—3. For the efta- 
blifhment of an academy or public {chool 
in Pittfburch.—4. To exonerate the con- 
tributors to the Penntyivania hofpital from 
debt due to this commonawealth.—5. For 
incorporating the German Lutheran con- 
gregation in and near Lancafter.—6. ‘To 
alter and amend an aét entitledan aétto 
prevent frauds in the packing of thad and 
herring for exportation. 7. ‘I'o exonerate 

and difcharge David Cloyd, late treafurer 
of Chefter county, from the payment of 
#-270 gs. fpecie of which he was robbed. 
—8. To incorporate the cong-egation of 
Seventh Day Baptitts, refiding within the 
townthip of Eaft Nantmill, in the county 
of Chefter.—g, To enable the committee 
of the eftate of John Vanderen, who is wen 
compes mentis, to fell part of his eftate for 


the payment of fome of his debtsa1g, 
For co-operating with the ftate of Mafh. 
chufetts Bay, in the apprehenfion of the 
proclaimed rebels, Daniel Shays, Luke 
Day, Adam Wheeler, and Eli Parfons— 
11. To alter and amend an a& entitled 
an act for the relief of officers, foldiers 
and feamen, who in the courfe of the 
late war have been wounded or otherwife 
difabled in the fervice of the ftate or of 
the united ftates.—12. ‘fo incorporate the 
Prefbyterian congregation of the town. 
fhip of Leacock, in the county of Lanca- 
fter.—-13. For incorporating the united 
Epifcopal churches of Trinity Church, in 
Oxford townthip, and All Saints Church 
in Whitemarth townfhip, Montgomery 
covnty.—14. To incorporate and endow 
the German college and charity fchool in 
the borough arid county of Lancafter.— 
1§. To amend an aét, entitled an a& for 
the regulation of bankruptcy.—16. To 
direét and authorife the laying out of an 
highway, from the waters of the river 
Patowmack to the river Ohio.—17. To 
amend and explain the aét entitled, an 
aét td encourege and pro.note the manu- 
factures of this ftate, and for the further 
encouragement of navigation.—18. To 
revive the incorporation of the fubferi- 
bers to the bank of North America.—19. 
For granting and fecuring to John Fiteh, 
the fole sight and advantage of making 
and employing the {team boat by him late- 
ly invented, for a limited time.--20. To Ine 
corporate the Prefbyterian churchin the 
townthip of Londonderry, in the county 
of Dauphin.—21. ‘To incorporate | the 
Prefbyterian congregation in Tinicum 
townthip in the county of Bucks 
For incorporating the Prefbyterian com 
gregation of New London, in the county 
of Chetter.—22. For fecuring the city of 
Philadelphia, and the neighbourh 
thereof from damage by gunpowder 
A fupplement to an act ¢ ntitled, an f 
for re-eftablifhing the charter of the te- 
cond Prefbyterian church in the oe 
Philadelphia.—2z5. To ™ oi porate . 
Union library company of Hadboroughy, 
in the manor of Moreland, and a 
of Montgomery. 26. To incorporeret f 
Baptitt church and congregation 19 Lowel 
Dublin townfhip in the county wl 
Philadelphie.—-27. ror ettabli hing cob 
of admiralty feffions ior the tral © 
crimes and offences, other th an_piractes 
and felonies committed oa the high . 
or within admiralty juridiétion.--25. n 
facilitating the redemption ot - bills 
of credit emitted in the year 1/6 Sa 
for redeeming part of the tuuded 2 
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ef the flate by the fpeedy colleétion of 

$ due for unpatented lands which 
were located before the declaration of in- 
dependance.—29. ‘To enlarge the lots on 
the ftate-houfe fquare appropriated for 
building thereon refpectively county and 
city court-houfes.—30. To grant to O- 
liver Evans for a term of years the fole 
and exclufive right of making and fell- 
ing within this commonwealth the ma- 
chines therein defcribed.—31. F or open- 
ing and eftablifhing a road between the 
savigable waters of the Frank{ftown 
pranch of the river Juniata andthe river 
Conemaugh.—32. A fupplement to the 
»@ entitled, an aét appointing deputies 
tothe convention to be held in the city of 
Philadelphia for the purpofe of reviling 
the federal conftitution.—33, A fupple- 
ment tothe aét entitled, an aét for the 
further relief of the public creditors who 
ae citizens of this ftate.—3 4. ‘To incorpo- 
rate and endow the academy of the Pro- 
telant Epifcopal church in the city of 
Philadelphia.--35.'To alter the teft of al- 
legiance to this commonwealth.,---36. For 
granting 2001. of the unappropriated 
monies of this commonwealth for mend- 
ing and repairing the road from Ham- 
burgh on Schuylkill to the Northumber- 
land line.---37. To make more effeétual 
provifion for the payment of 130,000l. 
ferling, grantcd to the late proprietary of 
Pennfylvania.---38. For afcertaining and 
confirming to certain perfons called Connec- 
ticut claimants, the Jands by them claimed 
within the county of Luzerne.—39, For 
opening a road from the river Sufquehan- 
nah, at the Falls of Nefcopeck and the 
Lehigh, at or near the Union Saw-Mill, 

April 6. The commiffion of the Hon. 
Francis HopKinsow, as judge of admi- 
ralty, having expired by its own limita- 
tion, the hon. the fupreme executive 
gouncil unanimoufly re-eleéted him to that 
office, 

The hon. Grorce Bryan was alfo re- 
appointed one of the judges of the fupreme 
court. 

April 11. This evening the Rev. Dr. 
Wittiam Wuite, Bifhop for the Epifco- 
pal Church in Pennfylvania, artived in 
this city, 

Aprili6. This day the corner ftone of 
the Proteftant Epifcopal Academy, in 
Chetnut-(treet was laid by the Rev. Bifep 
White, attended by the truftees, principal, 

sand fcholars of the inftitution. 

A few days fince, ata public fale of 
the effets of S-— W-—, efq. under a 
‘ommiffion of bankrupey, among other 

§5 @ negro womanand two young cbil- 


399 
dren, were put up as one lot, and 111. 
had been bidden for them, when a gentle- 
man of this city interpofed, and repro- 
bating the iniquity of fuch fales declared 
he would putchafe the unfortunate blacks 
himfelf, and give them their freedom : 
the ficft bidder difappearing, the gentle- 
man generoufly offered 51. which the cri- 
er direétly accepted, and knocked off the 
lot to him, to the univerfal fatisfaétion of 
all prefent. 

April 18. The Circuit Courts, this {pring 
are to be held at the following times and 
places : 

By the Chief Juftice and Judge Ruth, 
atthe Turk Head, 

in Chefter county, 

at Lancafter 

at Carlifle, May 14 

at York, May 21 
By judges Atlee and Bryan,' 

at Reading, May 7 

at Eafton, May 14 

at Newtown, May 2. 

The honourable the juftices of the fu- 
preme court of New-Jerfey have appoint- 
ed courts of oyer and terminer and gene- 
ral gaol delivery and of nifi prius to be 
holden in the weftern counties of that 
{tate as follows : 

In Cape May, the laft Tuefday in May, 
Cumberland, firft do. in June, Salem, fe- 
cond do. Gloucefter, third do. Burlington, 
fourth do. 

The following is the weight of Mr, 
Hiltzheimer’s great fteer, flaughtered by 
Mr. Eberhart, at ftall No. 13, and fold on 
St. Patrick’s day, 


April 23 
May 7 


Ib. 
406 
399 


284 
276 


Fore quarters 


Hind quarters 


Neat beef 

Hide 

Tallow only 

Head and heart 

Feet 

Belly 

Fack 

406 
Whole weight exclufive of the guts 1775 
at 5 years old. 

(31) On the fame day Meflrs. Mafter- 
man and ‘Trotters brought to market a 
fteer of the fame age, raifed by Mr. Mar- 
maduke Cooper, of New-Jerfey, whofe 
height on the fhoulder, as taken by Mr. 

Coopers 








400 


Cooper, was 17 hands and an inch, and 
his girth behind the fore leg feet 
and inches. He was accurately weighed 
as follows : 


Fore quarters 380 = Ib. 
378 
—— 758 
Hind quarters 263 
262 
or=~ §25 
Neat beef 1283 
Hide 150 
Tallow 102 
Head and heart 644 
Feet 34 
Belly 27 
Fack 33 
— 4ick 


Whole weight exclufive of the guts 16934 

What may we fuppofe thofe cattle would 
have weighed had they been kept until 
they were eight years old! ‘This, how- 
tver, itfeems, could not well be done, in 
either cafe as Mr. Hiltzheimer’s (teer was 
rather tender in his feet, and could hardly 
bear his enormous weight, and Mr. 
Cooper’s grew unruly : and it is remarka- 
ble taat the neck was fo fhort in both of 
them that they fed on grafs with great 
difficulty. 

(32) There was lately killed by Oliver 
Dewet, of Newport, Rhode-Ifland, in the 
hog-houfe of Ebenezer Carr, a hog pot 
four years old, raifed in that town, by 'T. 
Clark ; which weighed as follows ; 


Ib. 
Before drefling $24 
When gutted and drefled 715 
Harflet 14 
Gut Fat 35 
His length 9 feet 
Bignefsin girth 6 do. 
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BANKRUPT 5S, 
AsrauaM Bacuman, of the city of 
Philadelphia, merchant. 
ANTHONY CADWALLADER Morais, of 
the city of Philadelphia, Grazier. 
Rosert Ross, of the city of Philadel- 
phia, Broker. 
BenjAMiNn Davis, jun. of the city of 
Philadelphia, merchant. 
SaMvuEL Reap, of the city of Philadel- 
phia, merchant. 
<>< > ED GD». > 


Marriages. 


NEW-ENGLAND. 
At Charleflon, the Rev. Robert Gray, of 
Dover, New Hamphhire, to Mifs Lydia 
‘Tufts, davghter of Mr. John Tufts, 


Intelligence. 


Ai Portfmouth, Mr. N. G. R 
Botton, to Mifs Elizabeth Catherine 

At Providence, Mr. Thomas Angel, tp 
Milfs Abigail Burkett, daughter oft, 
late Mr. Thomas Burkett, 


NEW-JERSEY, 

At Elizabeth town, Mathew Ridley, Ef, 
of Maryland, to Mifs Catherine Living. 
fton, daughter of his Excellency Govern, 
Livingfton. 

CHARLESTON, (sc) 

‘Thomas Simons, Efq. to Mifs Betiey | 
Read.—Mr. George Frederick Dener, to 
Mifs Chri(tiana Spidele. 


PENNSYLYANIA, 


At Philadelphia, Major George Tudor, 
to Mifs Shute—Mr, Jolin Melbeck, mer- 
chant, to Mifs Hes. 
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Deaths, 


NEW-ENGLAND. 

At Boflon. Mr. Jofeph Malace---Mrs, 
Elizabeth Somes, wife of capt. Nehemiah 
Somes---Mrs. Sarah May, wife of Mr. 
Enoch May.---Thomas Ivers, Bfq. Trea 
furer and Receiver-General of this Com- 
monwealth. 

At Millington, in Eaft Haddom, the 
Rev. Eleazer Sweetland. 

At New Haven, Mrs. Jane Strong, wif 
of Mr. Mofes Strong, agd 18--Capt, 
Leveret Hubbart---Mrs. Jemima Tom- 
linfon, wife of Mr. Haac Tomlinfon. 

At Salem, Mr. Nathaniel Sullock---Mr, 

ohn Brown. ; 
’ At Newport, Rhode Ifland, Mrs, 
beth Jepfon, reli of John Jepfon, Bq 


NEW-YORK. 
Mifs Mary Cruger, aged 69. 
MARYLAND. . 
At Baltimire, Mrs. Sarah Blakely, wile 
of Mr. Jofiah Blakely. 
In a Aan’s County, John — 
Efq. Attorney General for that diltnet. 
VIRG Fay 2 se 
Mrs. Rebecca Stith, wile 
James Stith, of Weftbury, Chad 
At Richmond, Mrs. White, wife 0 


Charles White, merchant---Mr. James 
Honey. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Mrs. Charlotte Poangh, relict of ie 
Poaugh, Efq.---Mrs. Elliot, relidt 0 
Villiam Elliot of Beaufort. 
; al accede, Archibald Young, Fit 
member of the houfe of represen 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
Made at SPRINGMILL, 13 miles, NNW. of Puitapetpuia, 40° 9’ N. Month of APRIL, 1799, 





































2); THERMOMETER |BAROMET| | DAYS|WATER ( 
5.) ——-— — PREVAILING) S| S/S) 8]8&, of 
3 of de mean height E Hels RAIN WEATHER 

S| Farenueir Reamur 1515/21 2 and 
‘S | mean degree degrés moyens WINDI|{°s | * SNOW 
qi D. x D._yo__ 0} in. pts. yo Fo | _ ime pte vig 

I 2 41.58 29 I changeable Fair. 

2} 38 9 3 29 9 4 idem. Fair, windy, cold. 

3; 38 § si 7) 1 go SW Fiogt and fair. 

$i. 2 <8 sg.4-5 29 I0 idem. Fair, fun and moon red. 

5| 60 ss hs 29 10 2 idem. Fair, fky grey, fun very red. ‘ 
6| 45 8 6 oe 1 idem. Overcatt. 

71 50 8 30 5 changeable Fair, then overcatft. 

oy ee ee 12 3 29 «8 SE I'l I 5 2 |Rain, ftorm, thunder. 

9} 56 10's 29 «7 SS W Overcaft, wet, windy. 

10] 52 3 9 | 29 11 ftill Fair. 

11] 58 2 1). 9 29 11 7 idem. Very fair. 

12} 66 65 i 3 29 10 8 idem. Overcatt. 

13] 69 16 5 a SS W | Overcalt, warm, high wind. . 
14] 67 8 15 8 29 7 7 idem. Overcaft, fair. 

15] 47 2 e797 29 9 WNW Fair. 

16] 54 9 8 29 1 2 fill Very fair. | 
17] 56 Io. «5 29 +I: W Fog, fair. 

18} 58 Sti 6s 29 IL 3 ENE Overcaft, fair. | 
19] 43 8 S;:2 29 #&It NW Froit, clear, fair. } 
201 47 #5 6 68 29 7 «8 NW White froft, fair, high wind. 

21] 33 8 7 39 (7 «C8 changeable Fair, overcait, fnow, high wind. 
22) 47 5 6 8 9. 6 7 WNW ° 4 |Froft, fnow, then very fair. 

23] 58 1° 29 g 8 changeable Very fair, windy. 

24) 58 = Ss 29 #&I!I fill Idem, 

734,93 '.2 o: °s 29 «66 SE I 4 12 jOvercaft, then rain. 

26} 53 3 9 § 29 4 {till Overcatt, wet. 

27 so: 9 | 3 29 WI idem. Fair. ; 
28) 54 5 1o 29 10 idem. Idem. 
29} 65 7 15 29 «7 idem, Overcatt. ; 
go} Sr 5 22 > -%\2 5 1} I i 4 11 |Cloudy, ftorm, rain thunder. 

) eB Be 
ro 3d greatelt | le 3d ID. du {the 6th greatett! 
D. of cold. jplus gr. froid. eaten, 
Ot ee eee OF BO. 8 
p | oa wh e 30 —- the 26th leat 
- OF Neat. e chaud. i ° 
| ORE i or ty Suill & SW 322 8s 8 13 Fair and very dry: 
Variation Variation. Variation. 

wee ee eee bet et 95 
x | temperature} Temperature [mean elevation. 


L 54 3 9 9 29 «9 : 
. 
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